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COMMENT 


Tue attempt of England and Germany to collect debts due 
from Venezuela, and to punish Castro’s government for the 
seizure of ships and for other outrages, was said to be peace- 
ful, but it sounded warlike. It began by the seizure of Ven- 
ezuelan vessels, the German commander sinking the two 
which he took. His subsequent explanation was that the two 
vessels were unseaworthy. He made it after his action had 
been universally criticised, and after England had plainly 
shown signs of suspecting that it had been an error on her 
part to join in the affair with so testy an ally, one who evi- 
dently wanted to make all the trouble possible. It may be 
that the reluctance of England to share in obstreperous meth- 
ods led to the request of Italy to participate in the movement 
of compulsion. At any rate, Germany was strengthened by 
the request, and there is close intimacy between Berlin and 
Rome. The sinking of the ships did not, however, make such 
a stir as the bombardment of Puerto Cabello. This was par- 
ticipated in by both squadrons, and was occasioned by an in- 
sult offered to the British flag by the populace of the town. 
Explanation was demanded by the English commander, a 
short time was given for a reply, and the firing upon the forts 
opened while the answer was being signalled back. It seems 
to have been an answer, too, that should have prevented 
immediate bombardment. The firing was upon the forts in 
the harbor, but it aroused a good deal of feeling in this coun- 
try, where neither Venezuela nor Castro is popular. Congress- 
men began to talk unsafely, and the Administration was dis- 
turbed. While the allies had not violated the Monroe doctrine, 
the disposition of Germany was evidently to go as far as we 
would permit, a disposition which might easily lead it to go 
farther. The outbreak of feeling here showed how tender are 
our feelings on the subject of the doctrine, and how easily 
passion may flame out. The expressions of our feelings were 
echoed in the British Parliament, and led to strong criti- 
cism of the government for taking part in the affair. All 
this, also, induced to more serious consideration of Castro’s 
offer to arbitrate, which was made through our minister, 
Mr. Bowen. The moment was uncomfortable on both sides 
of the water. 


Strangely enough, Castro himself, the violent revolutionist, 
showed to advantage in the moment of national peril. He en- 


deavored to arrange a truce with his opponents, and to make 
the safety and welfare of the country the subject of first 
importance. Moreover, he was self-restrained and dignified at 
a time when his fellow-countrymen had lost their heads in 
true Latin-American fashion. The bombardment of Puerto 
Cabello was certainly calculated to stir the Venezuelans to 
the depths of their nature, and it was not surprising that they 
should demand reprisals upon the English and Germans who 
were in Venezuela, but when this was made by the populace 
which had visited Castro he indignantly rebuked his country- 
men, and urged them to injure no foreigner except on the 
field of battle. He told them that they should not war on 
peaceful men who happened to dwell among them, who were 
not responsible for the acts of their governments, and who, 
perhaps, regretted those acts. He advised the people to show 
the world that Venezuelans are civilized people. Moreover, 
after the German consul had fled, leaving his wife, who was 
ill, behind him, Castro took the unfortunate woman to his 
own palace and cared for her. In the language of the theatre, 
Castro suddenly played up to a new and very much larger 
role than he had theretofore essayed. 


The Anthracite Coal Strike Arbitration, as the Upper House 
of our Federal Legislature decided that the Anthracite Coal 
Commission appointed by Mr. Roosevelt should be called, has 
now been sanctioned by Congress, the House bill having been 
adopted, though not without some amendment, by the Sen- 
ate. It is, then, established, so far as Congress can estab- 
lish anything, that Mr. Roosevelt, acting, not in his private 
capacity, but as President, has a right, whenever he sees 
fit, to create offices not authorized by the Constitution or any 
law; that he may appoint persons to such offices without the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and that provision ought 
to be made by Congress for the remuneration of such persons. 
The hope that the gravity of the innovation would be clearly 
brought out in debate, and that, at all events, the Democratic 
Senators would oppose the bestowal of a power unknown to 
the Constitution on the President, was disappointed. With 
one exception, however, the members of the Senate proceeded 
with more decency and order than was exhibited in the House 
of Representatives, and strove to avoid a flagrant exposure of 
the willingness of both political parties to bid against each 
other for the labor-union vote. Senator Morgan pointed 
out that the House bill established a precedent that might 
one day prove dangerous, but he lacked the courage of his 
convictions, and refrained from declaring that the Anthracite 
Commission ought not to be recognized in any way by Con- 
gress. He tried to carry water on both shoulders by sug- 
gesting that the sum proposed for the compensation of the 
commission should be appropriated as a contingent fund for 
domestic purposes. 


It is true enough that sums of money are appropriated for 
contingencies abroad, and that in such cases Congress takes 
no cognizance of the details of expenditure. In the present 
instance, nothing would be gained by an ostrich-like proceed- 
ing, for the object of the appropriation would be notorious. 
Senator Bailey, another Democratic Senator from whom bet- 
ter. things were expected, also defied logic by declaring that, 
while he was opposed to recognizing any right on the part 
of the President to appoint quasi-official commissions with- 
out warrant of law, he was willing that the persons appointed 
to settle the coal strike should be paid out of the Treasury, 
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provided they should be designated as arbitrators, and not 
as commissioners, who are generally public officers. Such a 
change of name being the only salve that Mr. Bailey’s con- 
science required, Senator Foraker quickly applied it, and the 
Senate voted that the commission should be henceforth known 
by the appellation which we have mentioned. Even if the 
constitutional question were to be practically waived, the 
House bill still needed to be amended in one or two particu- 
lars, and this the Senate proceeded to do. It struck out the 
preposterous provision of the bill repealing the wholesome law 
which prohibits the payment of two salaries to government em- 
ployees. Those members of the Arbitration, therefore, who are 
already drawing a Federal salary will have to content them- 
selves with ten dollars a day for expenses. The determina- 
tion of the amount of pay to be received by those arbitrators 
not already in government service had been left by the House 
bill to the President, but the Senate very properly fixed the 
amount at four thousand dollars a year apiece. If the House 
of Representatives had not acted with blind haste in the mat- 
ter, it would have perceived that persons appointed to perform 
a quasi-judicial function ought not to feel that the amount 
of their compensation should be contingent upon the ac- 
ceptability of their decision to any individual. 

We record, finally, that on this, as on many another occa- 
sion, the decorum and common-sense of the Senate were 
shocked by an antic attempt of Senator Mason of Illinois 
te challenge the fool’s cap and bells which were supposed to be 
pre-empted by ex-Senator Hill when he asserted that the Fed- 
eral government could, by the exercise of a phantasmal right 
of eminent domain, enter the territory of Pennsylvania and 
seize and operate her coal-mines. Mr. Mason professed in- 
dignation at the show of deliberation with which the House 
bill was considered in the Senate, and announced that he 
would shortly go to the root of the matter by submitting 
a bill for the appointment by the Federal government of re- 
ceivers for the coal companies, whenever, through the cupidity 
of one side or the stupidity of the other, a condition should 
be ereated like that of last summer. It was his hard fate, 
but a deserved one, to be rebuked by Senator Tillman, who, at 
this juncture, interposed, and played the part of the ring- 
master toward the clown, by announcing that he would no 
more look for illumination to the Senator from Illinois than 
he would to the ex-Senator from New York. 





At the hour when we write, the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Arbitration may be said to have traversed the first stage of 
its proceedings. That is to say, the plaintiffs or appellants, 
the representatives of the union mine-workers, have put in 
all the evidence that they are prepared to adduce, and the de- 
fendants or respondents, the representatives of the owners 
or operators of the mines, will now be heard from. In con- 
sidering the testimony given, impartial persons will bear in 
mind that the arbitrators had no power to administer oaths, 
and that, consequently, witnesses were well aware that, how- 
ever mendacious, they could not be subjected to any penalty 
for perjury. Not a few of the witnesses put forward on be- 
half of the mine-workers were of the species known to law- 
yers as “swift,” and much of the testimony was discredited 
by the betrayal of personal interest, and by the fact known 
to the arbitrators that the unions would make it unpleasant 
for any miner who should testify in a way prejudicial to their 
interests. Nevertheless, under the probe of skilful cross-ex- 
amination, some remarkable admissions were elicited. For 
example, the counsel for the defendants extracted from wit- 
nesses for the plaintiffs an acknowledgment that the majority 
of the anthracite miners earn at least six hundred dollars a 
year, which, according to Mr. Mitchell, would be a fair annual 
income for an American skilled worker. It was also brought 
out that most anthracite miners work very much less than 
eight hours a day, and could signally increase their incomes by 
working that number of hours, and by employing more un- 
skilled laborers to assist them in the ruder portions of their 
task. It is manifest that these admissions cannot easily be 
reconciled with the demands for a higher rate of wages, and 
for a curtailment of working-hours. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the mine-workers have undoubtedly been 
able to show that anthracite mining is attended with hardship 
and danger. That is a state of things which has always 
been recognized as inseparable from anthracite mining, and 
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it is precisely on this account that wages have always been 
high compared with those paid for work equally skilful and 
equally hard, but performed under less repellant conditions. 


There is another charge as to which the mine-workers seem 


- to have made a prima facie case, so far as certain operators 


are concerned. We refer to the charge that miners who have 
been conspicuous in organizing unions, or in enforcing strikes, 
have subsequently been blacklisted, or, if retained in employ- 
ment, have been relegated to less profitable sections of a mine. 
We suppose that there is some human nature in employers, as 
well as in the employed, but we do not’ well see how boycot- 
ters can object to blacklisting, unless the pot is at liberty to 
call the kettle black. Whatever may be thought of the admis- 
sions secured from the miners’ witnesses under cross-examina- 
tion, no reasonable person would presume at this stage of the 
proceedings to anticipate the judgment of the arbitrators. 
The operators, in their turn, will be confronted by skilled 
cross-questioners, and they will, doubtless, be invited to show 
whether their profits are inordinate, and whether their prin- 
cipal reason for resisting increased wages is their desire to 
pay dividends on profusely watered stock. Meanwhile, we 
do but register a fact when we say that the union miners, 
who have hitherto had things their own way, so far as the 
production of direct evidence is concerned, have, up to the 
present hour, failed to justify themselves at the bar of public 
opinion for the prolonged strike which has inflicted, and is 
still inflicting, so much suffering on large fractions of the 
American people. 


The summary expulsion of a member of a labor union on 
the ground that he had done service in the militia of the State 
of New York directed public attention to the inquiry whether 
the fundamental interests of the American community, con- 
sidered as a whole, are reconcilable with the supposed inter- 
ests of organized labor under its present leadership. This 
grave question was driven home even more forcibly by the ex- 
traordinary testimony given on December 11 before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, which was engaged 
in a discussion of the Eight Hour bill, passed by the House, 
and now pending in the Senate. Mr. J. H. Mull, assistant 
manager of the Cramps’ shipbuilding firm, testified that, while 
two United States ships were being fitted out in the Cramp 
ship-yards during the early stage of the Spanish-American 
war, when an attempt of Spanish armored cruisers to attack 
our seaports was apprehended, dastardly efforts to cripple them 
were made by members of the International Association of 
Machinists. Mr. James A. McConnell, president of the asso- 
ciation, repelled with indignation the idea that either he or 
his society collectively could have authorized such acts, but 
Mr. Mull is prepared to prove that the perpetrators of the 
outrages were members of the association. On December 12 
cumulative evidence of a grievous lack of patriotism on the 
part of labor-unionists was given by Judge L. E. Payson, rep- 
resenting the Newport News Shipbuilding Company, who de- 
clared that the battle-ship Illinois was tied up to her dock 
before her trial trip under the threat of the labor leaders that 
she should not sail unless their demands were complied with. 


These examples of the small regard exhibited by labor-union- 
ists for the safety and honor of their country are likely to 
affect materially the attitude of the Senate toward the Eight 
Hour bill. There is reason to believe that this measure was 
passed by the House of Representatives, not on its merits, 
but in obedience to a cheap demagogic impulse, the Senate 
being relied upon to veto such ad captandum legislation. It 
is certain that, if this bill be passed, our plans for the quick 


“and extensive enlargement of our navy will have to be serious- 


ly modified., Representatives of the great shipbuilders and 
steel-manufacturing plants have announced in the most posi- 
tive terms that, if the measure is placed on the statute-books, 
their principals will decline to bid for any further contracts 
from the government. This means, of course, that the whole 
work of naval construction and armor-plate fabrication would 
have to be performed in navy-yards and government foun- 
dries, with the result,as experience has shown, that delays would 
be interminable, and the cost of building and equipping war- 
ships would be indefinitely increased. The exactions of the 
labor unions have, of course, been greatly stimulated by the 
outcome of the anthracite-coal strike, but it should be dis- 
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tinctly understood that labor agitators cannot be permitted 
to prescribe the conditions under which the instruments of 
national defence are to be provided. It is not yet known what 
report on the Eight Hour bill will be made by the Senate 
Committee, but that the measure will be condemned is hoped 
by every patriotic and far-sighted citizen who has the welfare 
cf the navy at heart, and who comprehends how utterly the 
safety of our great seaboard cities may, at a given crisis, de- 
pend on its promptitude and its efficiency. 





One-.of the features of the report submitted by Mr. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, who, in August, 1901, was sent to the East 
as Special Commissioner of the War Department, is his 
declaration that in those islands, as in Singapore and the 
Malay Peninsula, an importation of Chinese labor is in the 
highest degree desirable, if not indispensable. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by all those Americans who are qualified by 
personal experience in the Philippines to give first-hand testi- 
mony. Among the resolutions to be submitted at the coming 
meeting of the National Board of Trade will be a proposal 
that Chinese labor shall be admitted into the Philippine Arch- 
ipelago on the following conditions, namely, that admission 
shall be granted to no more than two hundred thousand Chi- 
nese, that an immigration fee shall be paid, and that the 
laborers shall be registered and deported to China at the ex- 
piration of ten years, or at the discretion of the President at 
any time after five years. The proponent of the resolution 
will advocate it.on two grounds—first, that the native Fili- 
pinos cannot be tempted by wages to work persistently and 
productively; and, secondly, that American laborers cannot 
be induced to go to the islands. Now the sole motive for 
excluding Chinese workmen from the United States was to 
avert competition with American laborers. But to the Philip- 
pines, as we have seen, American laborers will not go. 





Here seems to be a situation, therefore, where we are justi- 
fied in applying the maxim cessante ratione cessat et ipsa lex. 
It may, indeed, be argued that, in the interest of the Filipinos, 
we ought to bar out the Chinese, as they are now practically 
barred out of Java, because no people of Malayan stock has 
proved competent to cope with Chinese industry, cleverness, 
and thrift. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
the Javanese, although to a large extent of Malayan origin, 
have shown themselves far more capable of consecutive and 
fruitful labor than are the Filipinos, and that the latter 
might be safeguarded from exploitation at the hands of the 
Chinese by the proposed provision for deportation at the ex- 
piration of ten years. One thing is certain, that the large nat- 
ural resources of the Philippines will never be turned to ac- 
count until some solution of the labor problem has been hit 
upon. It is high time that the archipelago should begin to 
share the prosperity of which Porto Rico and Hawaii have 
had such notable instalments since their annexation to the 
United States. Porto Rico has no labor problem, but Hawaii 
would have one, if Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese had not 
been substituted for the native Hawaiians, who are too lazy 
and thriftless to work. Both Porto Rico and Hawaii, more- 
over, are permitted to send their export staples to the United 
States duty free, and thus have a powerful stimulus ap- 
plied to their productive energies. We know of no avowable 
reason why the Filipinos should be worse dealt with than the 
Hawaiians or the Porto-Ricans in the matter of access to our 
markets. The very least that Congress can do, unless it is 
determined to maintain an unjust discrimination against the 
inhabitants of the archipelago, is to pass the bill reducing the 
duties levied on Filipino products to twenty-five per cent. of 
the Dingley rates. If Congress refuses to do at least as much 
as this, let it face the country, and boldly acknowledge the in- 
tention to treat our Asiatic dependencies worse than Singa- 
pore and other British colonies are treated by Great Britain. 


There are dentists in the navy now, and they are rated as 
yeomen. They feel the need of more rank and pay, and the 
National Dental Association has interested itself in helping 
them to get it. The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
heard a number of leading dentists discourse on the subject 
on December 13, and they were doubtless able to make out a 
good case for their cause. The navy dentists will probably 
not demand to be put in the line of promotion to be admirals, 
for their training does not qualify them for such a place. If 
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they reach some such footing as that of the surgeons and 
chaplains that will doubtless satisfy them, and their pre- 
tensions to that much of advancement are not unreasonable. 
Their profession is coming up. In the matter of ability to 
collect pecuniary rewards for the exercise of their skill, the 
leading dentists in large cities are not much behind the sur- 
geons. No single thing tends more to help a man’s social 
standing than the ability to draw high pay for respectable 
work. This the modern dentist can do. Moreover, his educa- 
tion is more careful and his professional training more pro- 
tracted and complete than it used to be. Only last week Dr. 
Lorenz was quoted as reminding some newspaper men that 
“surgery, like dentistry, is almost altogether technique.” The 
dentist is coming up in the world as the doctor did before 
him,—coming up indeed so fast that he will probably resent 
as impertinent any suggestion that he has not yet altogether 
arrived. In time the navy dentist is likely to get what he 
wants, and to be in a position to condole with the navy chap- 
lain upon the inadequacy of his pay and uniform. 


The Knights of Labor Journal, in its issue for November, 
advocates, for remarkable reasons, the passage of a bill to 
eome before Congress at this session to put window-glass on 
the free list. There are duties amounting to about 100 per 
cent. on window-glass, which is a dear commodity in this 
country. In the natural order of things, the glass industry 
here, being protected by these duties, should have greatly 
flourished and expanded, as the steel industry has done. Our 
glass-workers having a good chance, and having cheap and 
excellent raw materials ready to hand, and being aided espe- 
cially by the discovery of natural gas, should have greatly 
improved and cheapened their processes and extended their 
industry, and ought by this time to be not only supplying 
their home market with good glass at a fair price, but should 
be exporting glass besides. Instead of which, glass here costs 
twice as much as it should, and we import about one-tenth 
of the six million boxes of glass that we use. The trouble 
is, as explained by the Knights of Labor Journal, that the 
manufacturers and their workmen have got together and ar- 
ranged for their mutual enjoyment of the blessings and emolu- 
ments of a high tariff. First the manufacturers formed a 
trust; then the workmen—skilled glass-blowers, organized as 
L. A. 300—perfected an organization to limit the number of 
workmen employed in the business. By agreement with the 
manufacturers only members of L. A. 300 can blow glass. 
By agreement between the 2400 members of L. A. 300 the num- 
ber of apprentices to the business is very strictly limited, 
and no skilled. foreigner is admitted to membership except 
upon payment of a heavy initiation fee. Having a good 
thing in a tariff which enabled them to get twice as much 
for window-glass as it is worth, manufacturers and workmen 
have gone on in contentment, and shared the profits of the 
situation. Their industry can be kept in a backward state, 
their output has been restricted, and their efforts have been 
spent not in extending their business, but in preservir x their 
monopoly. They are able to extort $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 
a year from consumers by excessive charges which the tariff 
permits, and with that they try to get along. These figures 
and statements are all taken from the Knights of Labor Jour- 
nal, That paper wants the tariff on glass removed, so that 
the natural capacity of the country for glass-making may have 
a chance to develop, and an industry may grow up which 


will employ vastly more workmen than now, and do the coun- 


try good instead of harm. 


The Evening Post thinks that “in view of the contention of 
the War Department that alcoholic drinks are essential to 
the efficiency and good behavior of the army,” there is timely 
interest in the statement of Colonel Woodhull, lately As- 


sistant-Surgeon-General of the Army, that “alcohol, in all 


its forms, is mischievous to the soldier.” Of course the War 


Department has never made any such contention as the Post 


derisively suggests. It is probably very much of the mind 


of Colonel Woodhull as to the mischievousness of alcohol, 
and the sole purpose of its contention in behalf of the can- 


teen is to abate. that mischievousness as far as is possible. 


There is a simple way to deal with the drink problem in the 
army. Do what some railroads do.. Employ no soldiers but 


abstainers, and dismiss any soldier who is caught drinking. 
The only hitch about this plan is that there may be diffi- 
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culty in hiring enough abstainers at thirteen dollars a month 
to fill the regiments. But if the pay of soldiers is made equal 
to the pay of railroad employees, abstainers can probably be 
had for the army in large numbers. Put the soldier’s wages 
at sixty dollars a month, and see what the recruiting officers 
can do. It will increase the cost of the army by about twenty- 
five million dollars a year, and it cannot be done, of course, 
without the co-operation of Congress. At present young men 
of first-rate responsibility do not enlist in large numbers in 
time of peace: better jobs than soldiering are open to them. 
But if the foes of rum who want railroad methods applied in 
the army can get Congress to raise the soldiers’ pay to the 
railroad level; it is quite possible that a body of enlisted men 
may be gathered who will let alcohol alone. The first thing 
to do seems to be to induce Congress to appropriate that 
- twenty-five millions for increased pay. Until that is done the 
talk of applying railroad methods to the army seems futile. 


There is a gorgeous iridescence about a recent despatch 
from Aldershot, England’s great depot for arms and 
men, which sheds fresh and romantic interest on our new 
great gun at Sandy Hook. We had better say, at the outset, 
that we do not place implicit confidence in the said despatch, 
but regard it rather as a very promising first effort in the 
difficult field of modern realistic fiction. The writer begins 
by announcing that experiments at Aldershot have revealed 
the interesting fact that the invisibility of artillery can be 
secured down to comparatively close ranges by the device of 
painting the guns and carriages with streaks of red, blue, 
and yellow—the three primary colors. These colors har- 
monize with the natural surroundings and background in 
such an effective manner that at three thousand yards field- 
glasses have the greatest difficulty in detecting the guns so 
treated, without other means of concealment being attempted. 
One battery with its rainbow-hued guns approached to within 
a thousand yards without being seen. The writer goes on 
to aver that this new discovery promises some very interesting 
developments, and no doubt it will bring about a revolution 
in the mode of conducting the warfare of the future. The 
present régime at the War Office, with its indefatigable search 
for reform in England’s military procedure, will be certain, 
says our writer, to decide on some very radical changes with 
reference to the new invisible color scheme. The idea of deco- 
rating the big guns with fanciful patterns and wall-paper fig- 
ures in the three colors is looked upon with high favor, as 
contributing a joyful note to the solemnity of battles, and 
providing a delightful accessory to the glory of pageants and 
military reviews. It has already been whispered, our despatch 
declares, that a War Office agent has been visiting the studios 
of some well-known British artists, with a view to securing 
their talent for the decoration of the guns of the Royal Horse 
Artillery. The powers of the War Office have determined 
that in applying the primary colors to the gis 311 should be 
done in as artistic a manner as possible, in order that the guns 
may as well be ornamental in times of peace as useful in 
actual warfare. 


Our romancer continues in similar strain: The artist’s 
fancy, he declares, is to have full play, the impressionist school 
figuring with special prominence; for it is estimated by the 
War Office that since the guns are to be viewed mostly from 
a distance, the effect of an impressionist study will thus be 
given a better opportunity. These new guns will undoubtedly 
be things of beauty and a joy forever. This red, blue, and 
yellow color scheme also means the putting aside of khaki,— 
which originally meant “dust color,”’—and the adoption of a 
variegated costume patterned after the solar spectrum. The 
War Department has been considering the new uniform equip- 
ment for some time, and is believed to have decided upon a 
horizontally striped suit, with red, blue, and yellow alter- 
nating. The first uniform turned out by the makers was 
so successfully invisible that it was lost under the very eyes 
of a government agent. This unlooked-for incident, it is 
thought, led to the idea of painting the uniforms on the per- 
son of the soldier just before going into action. This method 
has the advantage of enabling the commanding officer to 
give directions to the artist with reference to the country in 
which he is campaigning. For instance, if the battle-field is 
of a green tone, before entering action he issues the com- 
mand, “ Paint company green!” and so on, according to the 


prevailing color tone of the vicinity. The invisible color 
scheme will, as a matter of course, have to be applied to the 
kit and equipment of T. Atkins. Grease paint will serve 
splendidly for the face and hands. Ordinary mineral house- 
paint will serve for the uniform decoration. The remount de- 


-partment has been specially advised in reference to the pur- 


chase of paint for the cavalry horses, and it is thought that 
a good quantity of color may be obtained without going to 
Hungary or Australia for it. The zebra mounted infantry 
will look exceedingly picturesque,—if only it were not for their 
invisibility. The officers will be distinguished as follows: 
red nose, captain; red nose, two blue cheeks, and yéllow on 
chin, colonel; and so on up the grades. It is evident that 
the American invasion has reached Aldershot, but we under- 
stand that our Mr. Twain can prove an alibi. 


The open letter of Dr. Keen of Philadelphia to Senator 
Gallinger, taking the Senator to task for introducing bills 
into Congress to restrict the practice of vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has brought out a reply which to the lay 
mind seems, in some particulars, pretty strong. Senator Gal- 
linger is a doctor himself. He reminds Dr. Keen that “ self- 
advertisement is prohibited by the ethics of our profession,” 
—a retort that is unimportant, for Dr. Keen’s story of his suc- 
cess in Midshipman Aiken’s case was merely a part of his 
argument, and will not strike either the public or his profes- 
sional brethren as being told for the purposes of advertisement. 
The Senator doubts if experiments on the brains of animals 
have thrown important light on the working of the brain of 
man, and he questions whether Dr. Keen’s operation really 
saved Mr. Aiken’s life, since the clot of blood on the mid- 
shipman’s brain might have been absorbed. Neither of these 
sallies helps his case. Where he is strong is in his description 
of some atrocious cruelties which, he asserts, have been and 
are being practised on animals, and in his denial that he has 
ever favored any legislation that would prohibit vivisection 
or prevent any of the experiments which Dr. Keen claimed 
were necessary to give him the knowledge requisite to act 
successfully in the Aiken case. The most that he has done, 
he says, has been to try to prevent such vivisection as is 
“eruel and inhuman.” He tells of an experimenter who 
plunges dogs into boiling water; of another who fastens a 
dog to a dissecting-table and pounds him on the head with 
a stone bottle; of another who claims to have subjected more 
than eighty large animals to extreme torture; and of another 
who has invented a mechanical “ tormenter” of a most devil- 
ish efficiency. These stories are not unfamiliar. No one 
can read the literature of the antivivisection societies with- 
out concluding that there are a good many vivisectors who 
ought to be in State-prisons or lunatic-asylums. <A law that 
would prohibit futile cruelty without paralyzing experiment 
would be a good law. The trouble doubtless comes in the 
enforcement of such a law. Who is to say what experiment 
is cruel and what is not? The antivivisectionists are usually 
extremists. Are they to be put in charge of the experiments 
in the medical colleges? Could any law prevent the cruelties 
of scoundrels, abhorred by decent experimenters, who do their 
dark deeds in secret? It is the difficulty of regulating vivi- 
section by law so as not to do more harm than good that keeps 
dispassionate observers passive in the matter. There is no 
doubt that some black deeds are done in the name of science, 
just as many have been done in the name of religion. 


Millions of Americans have learned already this winter what 
it means to be short of hard coal, and there is every prospect 
that the lesson will be brought home to them still more forcibly 


before the winter is over. A good many of them, between 


visits to their coal-dealer, must have considered what the world 
is going to do when the coal-supply gives out. That it will 
give out comparatively soon seems as certain as death or 
taxes. The supply of soft coal in this country is very large, 
and may last for centuries—but not very many centuries— 
at the current rate of consumption. But what we are suffering 
from now is the lack of anthracite, and of that, the experts 
tell us, the supply is absolutely restricted. Some of them say 
that there is enough under the surface of American soil 
to last seventy-five years. Perhaps that is an under-estimate. 
At all events, there isn’t very much considering the prospec- 
tive needs of the country, and in the course of a few gen- 
erations, if we go on burning it as we do now, it will run out. 
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And then what? There is hard coal in China. There may be 
great supplies in the far north, or in South America and 
other unprobed countries, but even if there is, the cost of 
hauling it will put the price up so much that most Americans 
will turn to other fuel. The whole process of heating may be 
revolutionized by future discoveries, and it is pretty sure to 
be very much modified, but so far as one can judge now, when 
we can no longer dig fuel out of the ground we shall have 
to raise it on the earth’s surface. Coal once mined won’t 
grow again, but wood will. We shall have to burn wood or 
something else that can be grown. Mr. Edward Atkinson has 
let his mind dwell on this prospective fuel problem, and sug- 
gests “plant fuel.” He computes that a good crop of corn 
would yield twenty tons of dry corn-stalks to the acre, which 
would give up as much heat as sixteen tons of coal, while 
sorghum, a plant requiring little attention, yields fifteen tons 
of combustible stalk to the acre. The great bulk of these 
fuels is an obvious drawback to their use, but that drawback 
may be overcome. Persons still under fifty remember when 
the farmer supplied the bulk of the country’s fuel. It is not 
impossible that our children may see him render that service 
anew. 





It will be a cold day when Count Boniface de Castellane 
fails to get his name into the newspapers. While his worthy 
sire, the Marquis de Castellane, is enlightening the readers of 
one of our current magazines on the splendid history, present 
obligations, and high future destiny of “la noblesse Fran- 
caise,” and exhorting the members of his exalted order to 
stir up their intellectual faculties and once more get in the 
van of French enlightenment and progress, like those two 
noble ancients, Mirabeau and Talleyrand,—his worthy son 
Boni has done it again, and this time in a larger and more 
comprehensive manner than ever before. It has always given 
us a benign satisfaction to contemplate the exploits of the 
young heir of all the Castellanes and some of the Goulds. To 
see him march up and down, explaining that his highly sensi- 
tive nature has been wounded, and that he will not enjoy un- 
ruffled sleep until he has shot a brute of an editor; or to hear 
him lay down the law as to what a real gentleman will do or 
will not do, as, for instance, that no real gentleman will pay 
cash for articles of bijouterie and virtu, or even inform a 
mere salesperson when he intends to settle his account; or 
when we learn that Count Boni asserts that no true gentle- 
man will wear a suit more than once, and therefore orders 
garments from his tailors not by the dozen merely, but by 
the gross;—all these things give us a certain quiet pleasure 
which we do not get from waterfalls and rainbows and earth- 
quakes and thunder-storms. But the present feat of Count 
Boni,—if it be faithfully reported, and is not a new leaf from 
the book of the Aldershot correspondent,—puts all past ex- 
ploits into the shade. Acting on the advice of his patrician 
sire M. le Marquis, Count Boni determined to stir up his in- 
tellectual faculties and get into the front of the procession 
of la belle France,—-in other words, to stand for the Chamber 
of Deputies. But they say he distributed such largesses to 
the electors as to arouse a universal outcry, with the result 
that a bill has been introduced to abolish all French titles, 
including those of our countrywomen who have married into 
the Faubourg St.-Germain. No wonder Count Boni is setting 
out for foreign parts. 


It seems that Watts’ picture “ Love and Life,” which came 
to this country for exhibition, and was given to us by the 
artist, is making trouble again. At the time it was given 
it was proposed to hang it in the White House, but the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union objected so vociferously 
that the painting was sent to the Corcoran Gallery. The 
trouble is that the figures in the picture are nude, and the 
W. C. T. U. ladies think them highly improper. Their former 
objections prevailed, but now that the White House has been 
done over, it is proposed to hang the painting in the dining- 
room. To this the national superintendent of the Purity- 
in-art Department of the W. C. T. U. strongly objects, de- 
claring that the presence of the picture in the President’s 
house is “extremely objectionable.” It might be thought 
that if the President and his family, all highly respect- 
able people, can get along in daily association with Mr. 
Watts’ picture, the W. C. T. U. ladies might continue to 
stand the risk of an occasional glimpse of it, but the pro- 


testants do not take that view. Perhaps they have formed the 
habit at home of keeping an eye on the minister, and having 
views as to what he and his wife ought to do, or not to do, and 
how he should regulate his household. At any rate, they speak 
up to the President just as firmly and candidly as though he 
were the minister, and trust that he “will not flaunt any 
talk of ‘art for art’s sake’” in their faces. It is not likely 
that he will. Nothing but the strongest sense of obligation, 
combined with enforced leisure, would be likely to induce any 
prudent man to discuss art with the W. C. T. U. The picture 
is all right. There is no difference of opinion among people 
whose opinions about art are worth considering that Mr. 
Watts’ painting is a pure and admirable work, though some 
of them think that the Corcoran Gallery is a better place for 
it than the White House. 





A medal for pure and unmitigated good-nature was award- 
ed, not many days ago, to a youth in a publie school. He had 
not made a noteworthy record for progress in learning; he had 
not even reached a point beyond the average among his fel- 
lows; he had simply eclipsed them all in amiability of the 
kind that accepted rewards or punishments with urbane and 
equal philosophy. And the fact that a medal was deemed not 
too honorable for him under the circumstances is significant 
evidence of the high esteem in which good-nature is held. 
How it does oil the creaking wheels of life, to be sure! How 
smooth it makes the path! What a comfortable and com- 
forting companion a truly amiable person is, if he is only a 
dog! When everything and everybody else have ruffled one 
the wrong way, and made every individual set of injured feel- 
ings one possesses stand up like quills upon the fretful percu- 
pine, how soothing to step into the atmosphere of the amia- 
ble person! Serenity enters, peace sets in, you laugh, he 
laughs, the world turns rose-colored again. Amiability ac- 
complishes what no sermon could. It is an immeasurable 
influence for good. It is, therefore, with satisfaction that 
we note the presentation of a medal to the good-natured boy. 
Why would it not be a valuable custom to introduce into 
all our schools? 


Some attractive Christmas bargains are offered this year 
by the Children’s Aid Society of New York. For twenty dol- 
lars it will place a homeless child in a comfortable country 
home. You need not provide the child: the society does that. 
Thirty dollars of your money will enable it at its farm-school 
to train a homeless street boy for farm life. A thousand dol- 
lars will provide an income that will place two homeless chil- 
dren every year, and there are also exceptionally tempting 
hundred-dollar opportunities. C. Loring Brace, secretary, at 
the society’s office, 105 East Twenty-second Street, is the per- 
son to whom money should be communicated. At the same 
place the society welcomes gifts of clothes, shoes, books, toys, 
and attractive reading matter. The society is an important 
and long-established concern, and maintains in New York 
more than thirty different enterprises which help children. 
Its beneficiaries last year numbered more than 55,000. Its 
superintendent of schools writes that its burdens and oppor- 
tunities are greater this year than ever before, because of the 
great increase of New York’s foreign population. 





More powerful even than our great railroad corporations are 
the insurance companies which have conserved the people’s 
money so wisely as to be able to withstand any imaginable 
financial shock. They own railroads, steamship lines, trust 
companies, and banks in bewildering and constantly increasing 
numbers. Curiously enough, they are to an exceptional degree 
“one-man concerns,” the nominal head being the real head 
and actually dominant. Of those now occupying these few 
positions of great personal responsibility, as Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. McCall, and Mr. Dryden would frankly admit, the most 
distinguished in point of service and achievements is un- 
doubtedly Mr. Richard A. McCurdy. His son, Mr. Robert 
H. McCurdy, whose portrait appears in our series to-day, has 
been enabled, therefore, to supplement a natural aptitude with 
a most valuable training. He already has charge of the most 
important department and, in the ordinary course of events, 
it would be wholly natural and fitting that the mantle of his 
eminent father should fall upon his shoulders. He is forty- 
three. 
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The Venezuela Imbroglio 


As we write, it seems probable that be- 
fore these lines meet the reader’s eye Vene- 
zuela will have succumbed to the inevitable, 
and agreed to pay the price of her con- 
tumacious conduct. In order, however, to ap- 
preciate the international situation brought 
about by the Anglo-German demonstration 
against La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, and 
to forecast its probable effect upon the re- 
lation of the United States to minor Ameri- 
can commonwealths on the one hand and to 
European powers on the other, it may be 
well to recall the principal precedents by 
which, not unreasonably at the outset of 
the imbroglio, our State Department con- 
sidered itself bound, but from which it 
might have found itself constrained to de- 
part, in view of unexpected acts of violence 
and of responsive hostilities insensibly im- 
pelling the allied forces to undertake a war 
of conquest. 

We begin by pointing out that relevant 
and cogent precedents are to be sought, not 
in examples of the treatment which Latin- 
American republics have received at the 
hands of the United States, but in those 
examples of coercive pressure which we 
have deliberately permitted European pow- 
ers to apply to those commonwealths. The 
broad and deep distinction is inculeated by 
the paternal or fraternal spirit of the Mon- 
roe doctrine. It amounts to this, that the 
oldest adult male of a family may permit 
himself to chastise his son or younger 
brother, but will not allow such discipline 
to be administered by outsiders. For in- 
stance, in 1858 Congress authorized a puni- 
tive expedition against Dictator Lopez of 
Paraguay, not only because American citi- 
zens had been despoiled of their property, 
but because—a provocation not paralleled 
in the case of Venezuela—a Paraguayan 
fort had fired on a vessel belonging, not to a 
private American citizen, but to the United 
States government. Nor is there any doubt 
that, if due apology and adequate redress 
had not been promptly offer ., the com- 
mander of the expedition would have in- 
vaded and occupied Paraguay, as General 
Scott invaded and occupied Mexico. It 
does not follow that our State Department 
would remain an impassive spectator if a 
European power should proceed to like ex- 
tremes. We conquered Mexico, and, under 
the guise of purchase for a derisory sum, 
we deprived her of a third, or, if Texas be 
included, of more than half of her territory. 
We would not suffer France, however, to 
pursue a similar course, but, as soon as our 
hands were freed by the close of the civil 
war, signified a wish, equivalent to a com- 
mand, that Napoleon III. should recall his 
troops from Mexico. We purchased Alaska 
from Russia, but not without vehement pro- 
test would we have beheld a sale of that 
region to Great Britain. When Florida be- 
longed to Spain, we had a boundary con- 
troversy with that country, but, instead of 
referring it to arbitration, we occupied by 
force the disputed section. When Great 
Britain presumed, however, to deal in the 
same high-handed way with the Venezuela 
boundary, we firmly interposed. In Grant’s 
administration our State Department coun- 
tenanced an annexation of Santo Domingo; 
we would not .have permitted Spain to 
effect the reconquest of that republic which 
at one time she had in view. By the treaty 
of 1846 with New Granada we acquired the 
right, and assumed the duty, of maintain- 
ing order on the Isthmus of Panama; we 
would not have suffered New Granada to 
delegate such functions to any European 
power. We have offered to buy the Danish 
West Indies, but .we have, at the same time, 
conveyed to Denmark an intimation that we 
should not willingly see them transferred 
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to any strong European government. In 
fine, we have taken Porto Rico for ourselves, 
but we would never have allowed Germany 
to take it. 

Thus we see that the only precedents by 
which our State Department would consider 
itself bound in the interpretation of the 
Monroe doctrine are those acts of interfer- 
ence with Latin-American commonwealths 
on the part of European powers which either 
explicitly or by implication we have counte- 
nanced. We did not prohibit Spain from 
entering into brief hostilities against Chile 
and Peru, because those hostilities were pro- 
voked, and because it was well understood 
that Spain had no intention, even if she had 
possessed the power, of reconquering her 
former colonies. We did not protest against 
the joint expedition of Great Britain, Spain, 
and France against Mexico in 1861, and the 
ensuing occupation of Vera Cruz, partly 
because we then had a civil war on our 
hands, and partly because, up to the time 
when Great Britain and Spain recalled their 
contingents, the expedition seemed justified 
by the refusal of Mexico to make any pro- 
vision for the payment of foreign creditors. 
We have not remonstrated when European 
powers have exacted redress for the spolia- 
tion of their subjects in Haiti since that 
Black Republic became a nest of bandits; 
but we have, at the same time, made it 
known that no permanent occupation of 
Haitian soil would be tolerated. We did 
not resist the gradual extension of the Brit- 
ish Woodcutting settlement in the Belize at 
the expense of an adjoining Central-Ameri- 
can republic, nor its ultimate erection into a 
British crown colony, although that erection 
ran directly counter to the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. That precedent, however, has been 
regarded by Mr. Blaine and other truly 
American Secretaries of State as a deplora- 
ble one, never to be followed or confirmed, 
and certainly Mr. Cleveland did not follow 
it when he virtually forbade a similar high- 
handed extension of the British - Guiana 
frontier. In the Cleveland administration, 
however, our State Department accepted and 
confirmed the Vera Cruz precedent by per- 
mitting the British government to occupy 
Corinto for a brief term, in order to extort 
from Nicaragua a settlement of debts due 
to British subjects. 

In view of the successive and obviously 
pertinent precedents which we have just 
mentioned, it is hard to see how President 
Roosevelt could oppose the desire of Great 
Britain and Germany to apply coercive 
measures to Venezuela, so long as those 
measures should aim exclusively at extract- 
ing from the Caracas government some rea- 
sonable provision for debts claimed to be 
due to British and German subjects, and so 
long as no acts should be committed calcu- 
lated to provoke desperate resistance, and 
thus bring about a war of conquest and lead 
to a permanent, or at least prolonged, oc- 
cupation of an American republic. We are 
told that on paper definite assurances re- 
garding these points were given to the Roose- 
velt administration. It is understood that 
our government agreed to sanction the pro- 
posed measures, if these were confined to a 
peaceable blockade — Called peaceable, be- 
cause vessels of neutral powers that attempt 
to pass it are not captured but merely turn- 
ed back—and to the occupation of one or 
more custom-houses at Venezuelan seaports. 
Unluckily, as often happens when the exe- 
cution of diplomatic programmes is com- 
mitted to military and naval officers, the 
paper assurances were quickly violated. 
Scarcely had the German and British fleets 
arrived at La Guayra than they proceeded 
to perpetrate a flagrant act of war by seiz- 
ing and destroying Venezuelan gunboats. 
When this initial and indisputable rupture 
of peaceful relations was made known at 
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Caracas, it is not surprising that the popu- 
lace rose in an angry demonstration against 
British and German subjects, and it was 
doubtless well for the latter that they were 
temporarily imprisoned. On the very next 
morning, however, they were released at the 
suggestion of the American minister, and 
there is no doubt that, up to this point, the 
responsibility for war rested, not upon the 
Caracas government, but upon the com- 
manders of the British and German squad- 
rons. The latter have since materially ag- 
gravated their responsibility by a bombard- 
ment of Puerto Cabello and the demolition 
of its fortress. The pretext for this regret- 
table act was the seizure of a British mer- 
chant steamer, but this had already been 
recovered by British marines, and it was 
most unreasonable to give the authorities 
of the town only two hours in which to com- 
municate with Caracas and to offer satis- 
faction for the seizure. It is hard to rec- 
oncile such acts as the unprovoked destruc- 
tion of Venezuelan gunboats at La Guayra 
and the hasty bombardment of Puerto Ca- 
bello with the promise given to our govern- 
ment that vindictiveness should be eschewed, 
and that caution and forbearance should be 
evinced in the application of coercive mea- 
sures, so as to avoid exasperating the Vene- 
zuelans and driving them to desperate re- 
sistance. 

It is probable that in London and Berlin, 
if not in Washington also, the history and 
national temper of the Venezuelans have 
been overlooked or misconceived, and that 
it has been too lightly taken for granted 
that they could be as roughly and summarily 
brought to book as were the Nicaraguans. 
As a matter of fact, among all the Latin- 
American peoples, the Venezuelans have the 
most illustrious record. Unlike the British 
colonists, who had the aid of France, they 
did not have the assistance of any European 
power in their uprising against their mother- 
country. Not only did they free themselves 
from Spanish oppression, however, but they 
played the part of liberators in New Gra- 
nada, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. If, in- 
deed, the renown of a national hero is to be 
measured by military triumphs in the field, 
there is no reason why the name of Bolivar 
should pale beside that of Washington. It 
was preposterous to assume that a people 
conscious of ennobling traditions, and in- 
spired by heroic examples, would tamely 
submit to be treated like China or like 
Egypt. That assumption seems to have been 
made, however, by the British and German 
commanders in Venezuelan waters, and, as 
those officers have not been superseded, we 
must infer that their conduct has met with 
approval at the Foreign Offices of London 
and Berlin. 

Under the circumstances, President Roose- 
velt might well have considered it his duty 
to point out that the smooth assurances 
originally given to him on paper had not 
been made good in fact, and that in case 
a provocative policy should cause the allied 
powers to drift into a long and sanguinary 
war with an American republic, it might be 
expedient that the mediation of the United 
States or a resort to arbitration should be 
speedily agreed upon. Again we reiterate 
our oft-repeated assertion of the national 
necessity of building and maintaining a 
navy equal at least in size and strength to 
that of the German Empire. 





The common problem, yours, mine, every 
one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means: a very different thing. 
—Browning. 


















































Our Duty to Ourselves 


THE Venezuela affair reveals a fact in 
current international history, and demon- 
strates a duty. It is conceded by all fair- 
minded and disinterested statesmen that. the 
attack on Venezuela by Great Britain and 
Germany was hastily conceived, and has 
been. too vigorously pushed. The cause of 
the hostile movement of the two powers 
justified the employment of force, but the 
force actually put in operation, and the 
methods followed, suggest an eagerness, on 
the part of one of the powers at least, dis- 
proportionate to the requirements of the 
quarrel. It is pertinently pointed out by 
French writers, apropos of the bombard- 
ment of Puerto Cabello and the sinking by 
the Germans of captured vessels, that an at- 
tempt to collect debts by the destruction of 
the debtor’s assets is one of the curious 
incidents of the affair. It is also pointed 
out that while the profession of the allies 
is that they have established a peaceful 
blockade, they have certainly committed acts 
of war. The eagerness for harsh measures 
displayed by the Germans, so far as this 
country is concerned, is a most important 
phase of the episode. It is this disposition 
which lifts the veil entirely and which re- 
veals, in the clear light of demonstration, 
the fact in current international history 
to which we alluded at the opening of this 
article. This fact is one which ought to be 
fully recognized by this country and frank- 
ly met. Our interests and our future are 
deeply concerned, and we shall be criminally 
unjust to ourselves if we ignore it. 

The country is committed definitely to 
the Monroe doctrine. Whether we like the 
doctrine or do not, is a question that is not 
now in the field of discussion. Both politi- 
cal parties have approved of it. President 
Cleveland actually put it in operation. 
President Roosevelt insists upon it, and 
urges the country to establish such a navy 
as will enable the government to make good 
its declarations if they are questioned or 
attacked. On the other hand, it is well 
known that Germany does not like the doc- 
trine, and that her ruling men refuse to ac- 
cept it as a principle of international law, 
or as anything more than a statement of 
policy on our part. German newspapers, 
of the semi-official type, have declared the 
doctrine an impertinence. It is also the 
fact that the German Emperor strongly de- 
sires freedom to colonize in South America. 
The present interests of his empire and his 
people on the Continent are, it is true, com- 
paratively small. There are a few Germans 
in Brazil, in Paraguay, and in Chile, but 
by far the largest number, some 17,000, is 
to be found in the Argentine Republic. This 
is, as we have said, a comparatively small 
number, for among the foreigners in the 
Argentine are more than 490,000 Italians, 
198,000 Spaniards, and 94,000 French. Nev- 
ertheless, it is well known that the German 
Emperor has colonization dreams concern- 
ing South America, which are, consequently, 
interesting and important to us. It is one 
of the necessary conditions of such dreams 
that the range of our Monroe doctrine shall 
be tested, especially as the Emperor wishes 
to secure a coaling-station in the Caribbean 
Sea. A year ago, his ambassador at Wash- 
ington vigorously denied that his august 
master was endeavoring to secure the island 
of Margarita, off the north coast of Ven- 
ezuela, for that purpose, but diplomatic 
words must be weighed by accompanying 
national acts, and we know that soundings 
about the island have been made by the 
Germans, and that the day after the bom- 
bardment of Puerto Cabello a German gun- 
boat made her way thither. Doctor von 
Holleben must therefore pardon the Presi- 
dent if he keeps his eye on Margarita. 
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Assuming that it is the policy of Germany 
to question the validity of the Monroe doc- 
trine, German haste and excesses in the 
present affair are explicable, and they are 
explicable on no other theory. An excel- 
lent opportunity has been presented to the 
Emperor, of which he has availed himself. 
Not only is the first hostile step permissible 
under the Monroe doctrine itself, but he has 
England and Italy for allies. England prob- 
ably made a mistake in joining Germany on 
this debt-collecting occasion, but we can 
depend upon her government to withdraw 
before Germany induces the British com- 
mander to go too far. There is no doubt 
of England’s friendship for us in this mat- 
ter. English interests and our own are 
common in the maintenance of the Monroe 
doctrine, and Mr. Balfour’s government will 
certainly not lend to Germany a helping 
hand to break down a principle which is 
only less important to Canada and the Brit- 
ish West Indies than it is to us. Still, 
Germany has apparently done its utmost 
to bring on war with Venezuela and to in- 
volve England in it. Italy can always be 
had by the Emperor, not only because Italy’s 
interests are the same as his hopes and in- 
clinations, but be.ause the two are allies 
on general principles. 

The important fact is, however, that Ger- 
many is ready to go to extremes in order 
to break through the prohibitions of the 
Monroe doctrine. The present effort is like- 
ly, let us hope. to come to nothing, but it 
is sufficient that it has justly awakened 
anxiety. This government has shown no 
disposition to stretch or strain the doc- 
trine, or to prevent the interested European 
powers from taking proper measures to col- 
lect their debts from Venezuela. The at- 
titude of the Germans, on the contrary, 
their haste, their evident desire to make the 
blaze of war as hot as possible, is menacing, 
and it is evident that it has succeeded in 
stirring up a spirit of resentment among our 
own people. Conditions that existed im- 
mediately after the bombardment of Puerto 
Cabello were not pleasant to contemplate. 
There was a certain insolence in Germany’s 
note which ruffled our people, which dis- 
turbed the administration, and which com- 
pelled the English government to hope that 
it might be relieved from its difficulty 
through our arbitration. The affair thus 
became so uncomfortable that men natur- 
ally began to think and speak of other and 
more serious complications. It clearly 
points out a duty which Congress should 
at once discharge. This country cannot 
maintain its assumed position in interna- 
tional affairs without a navy equal in 
power to that of the German Emperor, ex- 
isting and in process of construction. We 
musi build even more rapidly than he is 
building, but it is not only our duty to do 
so; it is within our power and our re- 
sources. The President was right when he 
said in his-annual message that it “ would 
be worse than an idle threat to assert it 
[the Monroe doctrine] unless we intended 
to back it up, and it can be backed up only 
by a thoroughly good navy.” The evidence 
of the necessity of such a navy is now before 
Congress. It has been as insistent upon 
the doctrine as the Executive branch of the 
government has been; let it now discharge 
the full duty which the President has point- 
ed out, and which Germany has shown to us. 





The Vulgarity of Wealth 


In a new English periodical, very deep 
blue, very royal blue, as to cover, and of a 
moral and intellectual complexion within 
equally responsive to the challenge of its 
name, King and Country, Miss Marie Corelli 
has a paper on the vulgarity of wealth 
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which ought to be very consoling to all per- 
sons exempt from its censure through their 
poverty. We ourselves drew a long breath 
of satisfaction as we opened to it, and said 
to our hearts: “Ah! Here is something 
that will make it right with us for having 
to earn our bread in the sweat of our brows,” 
and we began to think of the millionaires 
whom we should be able, during its perusal, 
to despise as the representatives of their 
order. 

We have, of course, always despised mill- 
ionaires, and have carefully refrained from 
abasing ourselves before them on more than 
one occasion, but we are sorry to say we 
were not enabled by Miss Corelli to indulge 
an unusual contempt for them. The case 
against them, as she makes it out for the 
readers of King and Country, seems con- 
cretely to be that in their loathsome vul- 
garity they have not only bought their 
way into the smartest London society, but 
have so corrupted some of the elect stand- 
ing, by virtue of birth and office, near the 
throne, that they have got these otherwise 
archangelic aristecrats, to have them invited 
to the royal presence, and even to the royal 
table. “Men and women,” says she, and 
we find ourselves all but whispering her 
withering words to the reader, “ who have 
the privilege of personally knowing and fre- 
quently associating with the royal family 
are known to accept payment for bringing 
such and such otherwise obscure persons 
under the immediate notice. of the King; and 
it is a most unfortunate and regrettable 
fact that throughout the realm the word goes 
that no such obscure persons ever dine with 
their Sovereign without having paid the 
‘middle man’ for the privilege. It would 
be an easy matter for the present writer 
to name at least a dozen well-known society 
women, assuming to be ‘loyal,’ who make 
a very good thing out of their ‘loyalty’ by 
accepting huge payments in exchange for 
their recommendation or introduction to 
royal personages, and who add considerably 
to their income by such means. . . . These 
are some of the very ladies who are most 
frequently favored by notice at court, and 
who occupy the position of being in the 
* swagger set.’ ” 

Miss Corelli offers other evidences of the 
vulgarity of wealth, as Mr. Carnegie’s 
broadcast benefactions, and especially his 
gift of free libraries, which do authors out 
of a large imaginable sale of books that 
would be bought if they were not borrowed; 
as Cecil Rhodes’s faithless machinations 
against the South-African republics; as a 
lively American lady’s supplying the press 
with a full account of her Afternoons, and 
sending a check to soothe the susceptibili- 
ties of otherwise incorruptible editors; but 
nothing seems to us quite so bad, so wick- 
edly vulgar as the behavior of the rich who 
buy their way to the feet, and even to the 
elbows of royalty, by bribing the heaven- 
appointed agencies of the divinity that doth 
hedge a king, and bringing the very swag- 
gerest of the swagger low. Very justly she 
seems to make this the climax of her ac- 
cusal, and we do not well see what wealth 
can say for itself. No one will listen if 
wealth urges that it is no worse in buying 
than birth is in selling, and that there 
never was a time in the shining history of 
courts when money could not make its 
way on just such terms as the present. Roy- 
alty, which has always been the source of 
honor, has always been the source of dis- 
honor, and its favors have often, such as 
they were, gone shockingly cheap, gone to 
blackguards, gone to wantons, gone to repro- 
bates of all sorts. Wealth may say this, 
but probably does not, in bargaining with 
the noble need that now sells those favors; 
it probably knows how to put the transac- 
tion on the highest ground, and takes good 























care to let the simple world suppose that the 
monarch was anxious to meet the remark- 
able man, or the wife of the remarkable 
man, who had squeezed a hundred millions 
out of his country’s mines, or meats, or rail- 
roads, or soaps, or baking-powders, or va- 
cant lots, and had come to London to put 
them where they could do the most good. 
Probably the affair is carried on more 
gracefully than ever before, but this does not 
relieve it from the taint of vulgarity, so far 
as one of the parties is concerned. Wealth 
does not suffer from the sense of this, we 
may suppose, and is not aware of having 
done anything out of the common. As for 
the other party, the party that sells, it 
would be hard to decide whether it finds it- 
self vulgarized or not. Wicked it indeed is, 
and Miss Corelli does not spare it her re- 
proaches, but it is very difficult, we fancy, 
to make a “ well-known society woman ” feel 
herself vulgar in anything she does; at least 
it seems to be so in this country, and in 
England it is highly conjecturable that the 
fact that she is what she is fully sanctions 
to her what she does. If she sells a pre- 
sentation at court, or a dinner with royalty, 
the discredit is to the purchaser, and the 
vulgarity attaches not to her poverty, but 
the money that buys it. This is not quite 
Miss Corelli’s contention, but we do not see 
how some such conclusion can be shirked; 
it certainly leaves the blame where she began 
by putting it, and irrefutably establishes 
_her case against,wealth in the most essen- 
tial point. 





Mark Twain on Christian 
Science 


MARK TWAIN seems pleased with Chris- 
tian Science. His article about it in the 
December North American Review includes 
only part of what he has to say on the sub- 
ject, and he may turn a sharp corner in the 
January number, but it does not look as 
though he would. He intimates that he 
will discuss then whether the Scientists 
kill off more patients than are killed off 
now by legalized methods, and that ques- 
tion, as he will discuss it, is not likely to 
cause the Scientists much distress. Mean- 
while, he starts in his first article with the 
assumption that the Scientists are partial- 
ly insane, but he thinks none the worse 
of them for that, as he begs leave to con- 
sider that we are all partially insane. The 
Christian Scientists’ kind of insanity seems 
to him exceptionally picturesque and in- 
teresting. He intimates that they believe 
that Mrs. Eddy’s famous and profitable text- 
book is the identical “little book” men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse, and that they 
are making rapid progress towards the: dei- 
fication and worship of Mrs. Eddy. Consid- 
ering whether “Christian Scientism is des- 
tined to make the most formidable show 
that any new religion has made in the world 
since the birth and spread of Moham- 
medanism,” and whether “within a _ cen- 
tury from now it may stand second to 
Rome only,” he reviews some of its strong 
points. 

It has a good start. Its “ boom,” he says, 
is not yet five years old, yet already it has 
500 churches and 1,000,000 members in 
America. 

It has plenty of money. 

Its power, authority, and capital are con- 
centrated in the grip of a small and irre- 
sponsible clique with nobody outside priv- 
ileged to ask questions or find fault. 

It is not a mere philosophy, but a re- 
ligion, passing as an improvement on an 
existing religion. 

It has another detail of equipment worth 
all the rest, and more. Its advantage 
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over all preceding religious movements is 
that at the very start, with a supremely 
good working machine, it offers @ new per- 
sonage to worship, and present health and 
a cheerful spirit in addition to heaven here- 
after. Mormonism has appealed only to the 
ignorant: Bellamyism, Spiritualism, Swe- 
denborgianism, to comparatively few. The 
appeal of Christian Science is as universal 
as that of Christianity. “Its clientage,” 
says Mark, “is the Human Race. Will it 
march? I think so.” 

He goes on to say that its principal offer 
is to rid the race of pain and disease, and 
that in large measure it makes that offer 
good. He thinks that four-fifths of pain 
and disease is due to the imaginations of 
the sufferers; Christian Science can banish 
all that, and no other organized force that 
he knows of can do as much. If that much 
pain and sickness were banished, this would 
be a new world and a pleasanter one. A 
good many patients would be killed off in 
the process, but whether more than are now 
killed off by approved methods is to be 
discussed later. 

He proceeds to quote various stories from 
the Christian Science magazine, including 
testimonials about cures, many of them 
more amusing than edifying to the uncon- 
verted reader. He quotes them with much 
gayety, yet finds in them evidence of ex- 
treme satisfaction in Christian Science by 
its patrons. “They show,” he says, “the 
kind of trade the Science is driving... . 
It will kill a man every now and then, but 
no matter; it will still be ahead on the 
credit side.” 

The reader as he finishes the article will 
wonder where Mark Twain has left him; 
whether Mark approves Christian Science or 
not. He seems to have concluded that the 
deaths that occur under Christian Science 
treatment do not constitute a sufficient rea- 
son for condemning the system. That is the 
general opinion. So far as the public can 
judge, the Scientists do at least more good 
than harm with their “treatments.” Hu- 
man health—human life—is an exceedingly 
complicated affair, about which those who 
know most best realize how imperfect and 
incomplete their knowledge is. Therapeu- 
tics is still an experimental science. The 
Christian Scientists seem to have got hold 
of an important curative agency, and to 
have devised an effective apparatus for the 
application of it. It may be mind-cure, it 
may be hypnotism, or anything else that 
they say it is not, but it certainly is not 
drugs. It will be better understood after 
a while than it is now, and when it is un- 
derstood the whole Christian Science move- 
ment will be simplified, and lose its mys- 
tery. It is not going to grow on the lines 
that Mark Twain suggests. There is a 
lot of nonsense about Mrs. Eddy, but no 
considerable number of twentieth - century 
North- Americans will ever worship her. 
She is a very shrewd and able female, and 
may be truly good for aught we know. She 
has made money, and her business methods 
are laughably effective, but she is not in 
Christian Science for business reasons alone. 
Somehow she has got hold of some important 
truths, which the regular doctors and the 
regular ministers have missed. When those 
truths become common property Christian 
Science will fade out, or merge into the 
rest of the Christian Church. It is not a 
new religion. In spite of its queerosities, 
it is essentially Christian. It is a new sect, 
not a new religion. It may render Protes- 
tant Christianity a service analogous to that 
rendered by the Methodists, the Baptists, 
or the Unitarians, but when its special work 
is done it will flow back into the main 
stream, leaving both the ministers and the 
doctors with more knowledge of their busi- 
ness than they possess at present. 
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Correspondence 


BISHOP SPALDING 


San ANGELO, TExas, November 18, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Permit me to make a remark in de- 
fence of Bishop Spalding’s action, which, as 
I fear, you misconstrue. [HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
November 15, 1902, pages 6 and 7.] That 
this member of the commission should be 
supposed to have forfeited his reputation 
for flawless impartiality because some boys 
employed by the union workers in the an- 
thracite mines had been recipients of his 
bounty, is, to my thinking, preposterous. 
Consider, if you please, the point of view 
from which Bishop Spalding regards these 
questions. 

In the address delivered in Peoria at the 
mass- meeting in memory of the death of 
President McKinley, he said: “Let us re- 
member that men are just only when they 
love. Sympathy gives insight, and where 
this is lacking we are blind to the injustice 
our fellows suffer, and we do them wrong 
with easy consciences.” Now the diamond of 
Truth has many facets, and if, by the help 
of this quotation, we can see from the same 
angle as Bishop Spalding, the same ruby 
ray of Wisdom will flash across our sight. 
The fact that he has materially expressed 
his love renders him, according to his own 
conscience, able to do perfect justice; the 
act of expressing in practical manner his 
sympathy has given him clearer insight. 
Instead of being a “speck on the judicial 
ermine,” his act thus becomes a veritable 
halo of well-doing. 

With best wishes, faithfully yours, 

CHARLES J. FINGER. 





THE “QUALITY ” 


461 ATLANTIC AVE., 
PITTSBURG, Pa, 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


S1r,—I should like to make reply in your 


columns to what seems to me an unjusti- 
fiable, if not unexplainable, attack in the 
current number of the Saturday Review 
(London) on Mr. Robert Chambers. 

Having stated that the reader of the 
Maid-at-Arms is irritated by “the absurd 
terms of expression” put in the mouths 
of his characters, the reviewer says that 
irritation is succeeded by exasperation 
when the hero, “ whom he wishes to portray 
as a gallant gentleman,” asks the heroine, 
“in the language of the kitchen, ‘Do not 
the quality visit you here?’ ” 

The reviewer closes with the courteous 
remark, “No, Mr. Chambers, ‘ the quality ’ 
do not visit you here.” 

I do not know what the language of the 
kitchen may be, but it would seem scarce- 
ly necessary to point out that the word in 
question was used, in the sense in which 
Mr. Chambers has used it, by representatives 
of the literary and social “quality” of 
England no less distinguished than Lord 
Bacon and Joseph Addison. The former 
used the phrase “ persons of quality,” while 
the latter wrote (Guardian, No. 112), “I 
shall appear at the next masquerade dressed 
up in my feathers and plumage like an 
Indian prince, that the quality may see 
how pretty they will look in their travelling 
habits.” 

It is with some astonishment that Amer- 
ican readers of the Saturday Review (Lon- 
don) observe that the visits of the editor 
to the kitchen have apparently been more 
frequent and productive of a greater de- 
gree of intimacy than those paid to “the 
quality ” of the British literary world. 

IT am, sir, 
HERMAN SPENCER. 

























































































New Paths of Expansion 


See page 2013 


Tue map which is presented on another 
page of this number makes visible at a 
glance two facts: the one, that the develop- 
ment of the United States has followed 
mainly the lines of latitude; the other, 
that upon the great collective horizontal 
line which has been described by these paths 
of expansion there is being erected a per- 
pendicular reaching into and through the 
tropics. 

The expansion of the original thirteen 
colonies has very naturally moved along the 
isothermals. Emigrants have seemingly 
been guided by thermometers rather than by 
stars. To be sure, there has been departure 
from these main thoroughfares in the search 
for empty fields, but during the past cen- 
tury the European in this continent has de- 
veloped and expanded chiefly from east to 
west, and within temperate limits. The 
fields of ice and snow to the north have 
presented an almost impenetrable barrier to 
growth in that direction, though the dis- 
covery of gold up beneath the arctic circle 
has dissolved some of the injunctions of 
nature. To the south, the climate and un- 
favoring moral, as well as physical, condi- 
tions have been nearly as effective. So the 
civilized life of the Western continent has 
been woven on the warp of transcontinental 
lines; and the arctic and tropic regions are 
its margins. 

But the vacant places have been pretty 
much occupied or pre-empted; the arid re- 
gions, even, are being recovered. Lands 
once fertile are sterile; many mines have 
been emptied of their contents and moun- 
tains denuded of their forests. The com- 
petition in production, as well as the culti- 
vation of the fields, has grown more intense, 
and the pressure upon the climatic barriers 
is increasing. Not only is this true; the 
barriers themselves are being destroyed, not 
alone from surging temperate enterprise and 
industry, but from forces within the tropics. 
For one thing, the advances in the physical 
sciences have made life in the once unin- 
habitable lands tolerable and even comfort- 
able. Moreover, through the discoveries in 
the biological sciences it has become possible 
to ward off many of the deadly diseases to 
which the temperate man has been subject 
in the tropics. There is, then, a conspiracy 
of forces driving and inviting the man of 
the temperate zone and of European origin 
into the lower latitudes in paths at right 
angles to that which he has hitherto fol- 
lowed: there is the increasing pressure of 
competition within the old temperate boun- 
daries; there is the improving environment 
which, thanks to the scientist, the tropics 
are offering; and beyond these, there is the 
altruistic desire of the Anglo-Saxon to im- 
part his civilization and the selfish desire 
to get what the tropics produce. The chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics told me a few 
months ago that our importations from the 
tropics and subtropics amounted to a mill- 
ion dollars’ worth a day. Under the com- 
pulsion of such inducements and pressure 
it is not strange that the railroads are 
beginning to creep southward, and that the 
north-and-south watercourses are being im- 
proved and extended. 

It is impossible to speak here in detail of 
the projects to this end; but it can be pre- 
dicted with certitude that while the east- 
and-west lines will be made straight, and 
so shorter, there will be increasing facili- 
ties both by rail and water for communica- 
tion between the North and South, between 
the north temperate zone and the tropics, 
and even between the north and south tem- 
perate zones. 
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This tendency would be more clearly evident 
if the land and water courses of both hem- 
ispheres and both continents of this hem- 
isphere were brought into view. I have in 
mind the Cape to Cairo road which is to 
traverse the length of Africa; the French 
road connecting Algeria with French pos- 
sessions on the coast of Guinea; the Asiatic 
roads which will doubtless soon connect the 
Siberian railway both at east and the west 
with the southernmost shores; and of the 
proposed railway extending from Manchuria 
northward to Bering Strait, to connect by 
ferry with another road (still in the dreams 
of capitalists) running down the west coast 
of North America. Then it is more than 
possible that South America will have a 
railroad some day within the next twenty- 
five years connecting all the cities of her 
west coast, and tying them, through Cen- 
tral America, to the systems of the great 
northern continent. 

Within the United States itself, the most 
notable achievements of the next quarter 
of a century will doubtless be those which 
assure a more intimate and extensive com- 
munication by water between the zones 
which have hitherto been somewhat es- 
tranged. If the present projects are car- 
ried through, there will be an Atlantic sea- 
board inland route from Boston to Florida, 
and through Florida to the Gulf, while the 
Mississippi will not only be brought into 
communication with the Great Lakes, but 
will be immensely lengthened through canal 
connections with the Red River of the 
North. When the isthmian canal is com- 
pleted, the possibilities of commercial in- 
tercourse will be so multiplied as to make 
a present estimate valueless. All that can 
now be said is that our industries, our com- 
merce, and our altruism are to find new 
courses, and these at right angles to the 
parallels of latitude. 





The Importance of the 
New York State Canal Projects 


THE WEEKLY desires friends and well- 
wishers all over the United States, but it 
will not commend itself less strongly to 
fair-minded men because it is frankly loyal 
to the city which is its home. There is no 
doubt that, of recent years, there has been 
a pronounced and increasing tendency to 
divert American exports—and such a diver- 
sion necessarily involves imports also, since 
a ship aims to carry cargo both ways—from 
the city of New York to other ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard, notably Newport News, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Montreal, and even 
Boston. 

Against Montreal we are protected to a 
certain extent by nature, which during a 
part of the year blockades with ice the St. 
Lawrence River. It might, at first sight, 
be assumed that we are safeguarded against 
competition on the part of Boston also, 
since that seaport is some two hundred 
miles: further east. What would the geo- 
graphical advantage amount to, however, 
if, owing to preferential railway rates and 
lower elevator dues, it were possible to place 
Western grain on shipboard more cheaply 
in Boston than in New York? The unwel- 
come truth is that New York city is at 
this moment confronted by a situation some- 
what analogous to that in which she found 
herself in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, when her population was exceeded 
by that of Philadelphia, and when it was 
a matter of grave doubt which of the Atlan- 
tic seaports would become the entrepét of 
our foreign trade. 

If, during the first quarter of the last 
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century, the State of Pennsylvania had 
succeeded in opening canal communication 
with the Great Lakes, and New York had 
omitted to do so, it is absolutely certain 
that Philadelphia would h.ve continued to 
be, what she was for more than thirty 
years after the Declaration of Independence, 
the commercial metropolis of the United 
States. 

It is because De Witt Clinton recognized 
this truth betimes, and managed to get the 
Erie Canal built in the teeth of enormous 
difficulties, political and economical, that he 
ranks in our commercial history by the side 
of those useful citizens who purchased the 
Louisiana Territory, and who invented the 
cotton-gin, the steamboat, and the electric 
telegraph. 

The man who, by giving an adequate en- 
largement to the New York canals, shall 
make them as serviceable to the city of New 
York to-day as the Erie Canal was when 
it was first opened, will acquire as firm a 
hold upon the remembrance and the grati- 
tude of his fellow-citizens as has De Witt 
Clinton. 

There is reason to believe that Governor 
Odell has awakened to this truth, and that 
he has decided_to link his name with such 
a broadening and deepening of the canal 
system of New York as will revolutionize 
the conditions of grain carriage between 
the West and the Atlantic. It is, of course, 
understood that all the advocates of im- 
proved canals agree that the new waterways 
should be wide and deep enough to accom- 
modate thousand-ton barges. Where they 
differ is as to the route which the new water- 
way between the Hudson River and the 
Great Lakes should take. Some experts hold 
that no attempt should be made to main- 
tain direct canal communication with Lake 
Erie, but that Lake Ontario should be 
brought into connection with the Hudson 
River by means of a canal which should fol- 
low the Oswego River during a large part of 
its course. Other engineers, no less quali- 
fied from a technical point of view, insist 
that the enlarged canal should continue to 
have Lake Erie for its objective, and to pur- 
sue an inland route, embracing the Mohawk, 
Oneida, and Seneca rivers, and avoiding 
only those sections of the present Erie Canal 
which are liable to fractures. 

Which of these routes will be favored by 
Governor Odell we may not definitely know 
until we read his annual message, which will 
be sent to the Legislature at Albany on 
January 7. His preference between the 
routes named will, undoubtedly, be deter- 
mined by their comparative cost. It has 
been asserted that the adoption of the in- 
land route would impose an aggregate ex- 
penditure of eighty-one million dollars, and 
that the annual payments to be made on ac- 
count thereof would exceed by one million 
dollars each those required for the Lake 
Ontario route. 

It should therefore be borne in mind 
that the constitutional amendment which 
was passed by the last Legislature, and 
which, if passed by the next Legislature 
also, will be submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple at a special election, provides for the 
payment of the canal debt from the indirect 
State tax revenue. Governor Odell has 
promised that he will assent to any plan of 
canal improvement the execution of which 
will not require an annual appropriation 
that cannot be met from indirect-tax in- 
come. Under the circumstances, we suppose 
that the Lake Ontario route is likely to re- 
ceive the Governor’s approval. So far as 
the city of New York is concerned, the thing 
of paramount moment is that a one-thou- 
sand-ton barge channel shall be begun at 
once, and that no more time shall be wasted 
in bickering between the advocates of rival 
routes. 





























































































































The American Ambassador 
in London 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, December 10. 

Or all the diplomatic positions in the 
world, that of American ambassador to the 
Court of St. James is perhaps the pleasant- 
est. Whoever fills it gets infinitely nearer 
to the realities of English life than the 
representative of any other power. Diplo- 
matists, as a rule, live in a world of their 
own making. No doubt, of its kind it is 
a very agreeable world, one that any man 
may well like to have the entrée of. But 
at the same time it is usually a profession- 
ally stiff, exclusive, and at bottom rather 
narrow world. It is the good fortune of 
the American ambassador in London that 
he is able to step out of all this complete- 
ly. He has not to make a world; he finds 
one already made for him, and in England 
it is co-extensive with the nation. All Eng- 
lishmen, whether they are in “society ” or 
not, whether they live in “ondon or the 
provinces, instinctively separate the Amer- 
ican from his brother ambassadors. He 
stands peculiarly apart from the other mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, so much so 
that people more than half forget he is 
an accredited official, and come to think 
of him rather as a distinguished national 
guest whom it is a pleasure to honor. I 
came across a curious instance of this the 
other day in the smoking-room of one of 
the great political clubs. Some half-dozen 
members were discussing the report that 
Russia was stirring up once more the ques- 
tion of the Dardanelles. One of them in- 
quired who was the Russian ambassador in 
London. Nobody knew. Who, then, was 
the German ambassador? You might as 
well have asked a New-Yorker for the name 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Kansas. Or 
the French or Italian ambassador? Again 
there was the blankest ignorance. For 
these six London clubmen, all of whom took 
more than the average Englishman’s inter- 
est in foreign affairs, the representatives 
of the four greatest powers in Europe sim- 
ply did not exist. But all of them knew 
Mr. Choate, and could give the names of 
his predecessors as far back as the days of 
James Russell Lowell. And this might 
have happened anywhere in the United 
Kingdom. Go where you will in these isles, 
outside the small official circle, and you 
will find that the American ambassador is 
the only one who really reaches the masses. 
He is the only one in whom the people, as 
a whole, have any interest. From the mo- 
ment he has presented his credentials he 
becomes an intimate part of English social 
life, and a still more intimate part of the 
world of English arts and letters. Other 
ambassadors may be as lavishly entertained, 
may be able to show as full an engagement 
list, may dispense in return a more brilliant 
hospitality. But the quality of the wel- 
come extended to them differs altogether 
from that which greets the American am- 
bassador. He alone gets behind the scenes 
and is shown the best of whatever England 
has to offer. Of him alone is it expected 
that he will be less of an official and more 
of a man. One never hears of the Russian 
or German ambassador being asked to lec- 
ture before a philosophical or historical so- 
ciety, or invited to a literary dinner. How- 
ever great their command of English, and 
it is often wonderfully complete, they still 
stand outside all but a fraction of the na- 
tional life. The public at large knows noth- 
ing of them, and does not care to know 
anything. They are what the American am- 
bassador never is—they are foreigners, and 
treated as such. A paragraph in the papers 
is enough to announce their advent or re- 
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call, while their American coileague, on his 
arrival, as well as his departure, receives 
a full-blown editorial salute from the en- 
tire London press. The one is merely an 
incident of officialdom, the other is a na- 
tional event. Indeed, directly he is installed 
in the somewhat dingy offices of the em- 
bassy in Victoria Street, everything is done 
to make him feel that he belongs to the na- 
tion and not merely to Downing Street and 
the court. He is deluged with invitations 
that other ambassadors may or may not be 
glad to escape, that are meant, at all events, 
to convey the peculiar affection and esteem 
in which the people place him. They come 
not only from the aristocracy and the great 
land-owners of the country, but from the uni- 
versities, working-men’s societies, all man- 
ner of literary and educational institutes. 
Mr. Lowell used to complain that English- 
men were spoiling him by their attentions. 
I am not sure that the American ambassador 
does not a little spoil England. He gives 
at least as much as he receives, and much 
is expected of him. The capacity of a long 
line of American ambassadors to warm both 
hands at the cheerful fire of English ex- 
istence has been so palpable, their interests 
have so manifestly stretched beyond the 
humdrum game of protocols and despatches, 
they touch life at so many more points 
than the ordinary professional diplomat, 
that Englishmen would hardly know what 
to do if the United States sent them any 
one short of her best. A tongue-tied, un- 
sociable, narrow-gauge American ambassa- 
dor has become unthinkable to this country. 
Englishmen take it as a matter of course 
that the representative of the United States, 
whoever he may be, will not fall below the 
standard of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Hay, that 
he will be a first-class after-dinner speaker, 
and able and willing at any time to read 
a paper, deliver an address, or unveil a 
monument. That, it must be owned, is 
asking a good deal. Is the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution on the lookout for a 
specially attractive programme at its an- 
nual meeting? It applies to Mr. Choate for 
a lecture on Lincoln. Does the Omar Khay- 
yam Club need an orator to fix the atten- 
tion of all cultivated Englishmen on its 
favorite author? Who but Mr. Hay will 
fill the bill? Is there a vacancy in the presi- 
dency of the Wordsworth Society? The 
American ambassador is obviously the man 
for the post. Is there a bust of Fielding or 
Coleridge to be unveiled in Westminster 
Abbey? The first thoughts of Englishmen 
turn by instinct to the American embassy 
for the orator of the occasion. Journalists 
from all parts of the Empire meet to cele- 
brate the coronation of the English mon- 
arch, a purely British event commemorated 
by a purely British gathering. Yet who 
but Mr. Choate should be the guest of 
honor? There is a banquet of cabinet min- 
isters, statesmen, authors, artists, actors, 
critics, given in honor of a fantous English 
cartoonist. On the chairman’s left hand you 
look, and not in vain, for the figure of the 
American ambassador. Sir Henry Irving turns 
the Lyceum Theatre into a drawing-room 
for the reception of the Indian princes. Mov- 
ing easily and welcomed among the brilliant- 
ly bohemian assembly behold the imposing 
form of Mr. Choate. Where, indeed, is the 
American ambassador not welcomed? One 
day you may hear of him addressing a work- 
ing-men’s institute in the East End of Lon- 
don. On the next the wisest heads of Scot- 
land will be gathering to hear his estimate 
of a great American statesman. Now he is 
the centre of a house party at one of the 
splendid country mansions that are the or- 
nament and charm of English life. And 
now again, to the envy of all the other 
ambassadors, who are never similarly hon- 
ored, he has for his guest the King him- 
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self. From no other diplomat is anything 
like such a range required. And the differ- 
ence is not, as I have said, due simply to 
the fact that the American ambassador 
speaks English. There have been many min- 
isters accredited by Continental powers to 
the Court of St. James who had passed their 
boyhood in England, and spoke the lan- 
guage perfectly. M. Waddington, the late 
French ambassador, was such a one. He 
was educated in England, went to Cam- 
bridge, and established an undying claim 
on the affections of Englishmen by rowing 
in the ’varsity boat. Yet when he became 
ambassador no one ever heard of him. He 
sank comfortably into official obscurity, and 
made no sort of position for himself out- 
side. How comes it, then, that no big din- 
ner or literary or artistic gathering in Lon- 
don is considered complete without the 
American ambassador and the American am- 
bassador’s speech? The answer is to be 
found partly in the class of men whom the 
United States sends over here, and partly 
in the intimate sense of kinship and af- 
fection which all Englishmen feel for Amer- 
ica as a nation and for the American am- 
bassador as an individual. It is just this 
that makes Mr. Choate’s position so par- 
ticularly pleasant. He has the supreme ad- 
vantages, first, of understanding the last 
least shade of the language of ‘the nation 
to which he is accredited; secondly, of pre- 
serving all the time the invaluable outside 
point of view; and, thirdly, of finding wher- 
ever he goes the heartiest kind of welcome, 
public and private, for his own sake, as well 
as for the sake of the country he comes 
from. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then Sir 
Stratford Canning, once described the Eng- 
lish embassy in Washington as a very plea- 
sant post socially, but not requiring any 
great talents politically. Times have 
changed since then, and in many ways the 
office of British representative to the Unit- 
ed States is now one of the most exact- 
ing in the service. But what Sir Stratford 
said of the British embassy in Washington 
may be applied to the American embassy 
in London. It is a very agreeable post so- 
cially, and it requires little more than a 
modicum of political talent. In fact, the 
social side of it quite overshadows the offi- 
cial and diplomatic side, and it is by min- 
gling freely in the thousand and one ele- 
ments that go to the making of good English 
society that an American ambassador real- 
ly does his best work in bringing the two 
countries together. This being so, criti- 
cism and even description become a matter 
of difficulty. I may, however, set down 
without impertinence what is the unanimous 
opinion that London has formed on Mr. 
Hay’s successor. To be obliged to step into 
Mr. Hay’s shoes was in itself a severe handi- 
cap, for no American ambassador since Mr. 
Lowell had made himself not only so pop- 
ular, but so beloved, among Englishmen. 
The gap that his translation to the Sec- 
retaryship of State left in the life of this 
metropolis was one, perhaps, that may never 
be filled. But you will hear it agreed on 
all hands that Mr. Choate comes as near fill- 
ing it as any man could. He is a warm 
favorite in society, where his wit and 
kindliness and readiness to be interested 
make him a prize attraction to English 
hostesses. An invitation “to meet the 
American ambassador ” is one that any Lon- 
doner will sacrifice much to accept. More- 
over, though a lawyer by profession, Mr. 
Choate reaches a very high standard in his 
occasional addresses to literary and philo- 
sophical societies—in his Edinburgh lecture 
on Lincoln, for instance; the clubs resound 
with his bons mots; and as a speaker he is 
always ten per cent. fresher and more point- 
ed than the average English orator, 
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Extracts from “The Reflec- 
tions of Ambrosine” 
By Elinor Glyn 
Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth” 
x 

Tue fog was white round the windows as 
I came down to my solitary breakfast on 
the 4th. My heart sank. What if it should 
be too thick for me to start? I could not 
bear to think of the disappointment that 
would be. 

I forced myself to practise for an hour, 
after breakfast. Then I wrote a long letter 
to the Marquis de Rochermont. Then I 
looked again at my watch, and again at the 
fog. I should start at half past two, to give 
plenty of time, as we should certainly have 
to go slowly. 

At last, at last, luncheon came. I never 
felt less hungry, nor had the servants ever 
appeared so pompous and slow. It seemed 
as if it could never be half past two. 

However, it struck eventually, and the au- 
tomobile came round to the door. 

For the first five miles the fog was very 
thick. We had to creep along. Then it lift- 
ed a little, then fell again. But at half past 
four we turned into the lodge gates. I could 
see nothing in front of me. The trees seemed 
like gaunt ghosts, with the mist and the 
dying daylight. The drive across the park 
and up the long avenue was fraught with 
difficulty. Even when we arrived, I could 
see nothing but the bright lights from the 
windows. But, as the door was thrown open, 
I realized that Antony was standing there, 
against the flood of brightness. 

I seem always to be saying my heart 
beats. But there is no other way of describ- 
ing the extraordinary and unusual physical 
sensation that happens to me when I meet 
this man. 

“ Welcome!” he said, as he helped me out 
of the automobile. “Welcome to Dane 
Mount! Do you know Lady Grenellen and 
your husband have not arrived? The 
brougham has with difficulty returned from 
the station after waiting until the train was 
in, and there was no sign of them.” 

A joy, unbidden and instantly suppressed, 
pervaded me as he spoke. 

“Perhaps they missed the train and will 
eatch the next,” I hazarded. 

“The fog in London is quite exceptional, 
the guard said. I have given orders for the 
coachman to return and try for the next 
train. It gets in at six-forty-two. After 
that there is one at seven, and the last one 
is at ten-eighteen. But they will probably 
telegraph.” 

“Tt makes me laugh!” I said. 

“Come and have tea. We shall not bother 
our heads about them. They are, fortu- 
nately, well able to take care of themselves.” 

Antony led the way to the library, where 
the tea was laid out. 

I never have sat in such a comfortable sofa 
or felt more cozily at home. Everything 
pleased me. All is in perfect taste. 


“What long eyelashes you have, Com- 
tesse!” said Antony, apropos of nothing. 
“They make a great shadow on your cheek, 
and they have no business to be dark, with 
your light mud-colored hair.” 

“ How rude, to call my hair mud-colored!” 
I said, indignantly. “I always thought it 
was blond cendré.” 

“So it is, and it shines like burnished 
metal. But you are a vain little thing, I ex- 
pect, and I did not wish to encourage you!” 

His voice was full of a caress. I did not 
care to look into his queer cat’s-eyes. 

“You have black eyelashes yourself, and 
I am of the family, why may I not have 
them too?” I said, pouting. 

* Of course you can have them or anything 
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else you wish, to oblige you! But I should 
rather like to know how long your hair is 
when you let it down. You look as if you had 
a great quantity there, but probably it is 
not all your own!” And he smiled pro- 
vokingly. 

“Tf I was not afraid of the servants com- 
ing in I would undo it to show you!” I re- 
plied, with great indignation, and a sudden 
feeling that I too could tease. “I never 
heard anything so insulting!” 

My servants are well trained. It is not 
six o’clock yet. They won’t come in until 
half past six, unless I ring. You have plenty 
of time.” 

A spirit of coquetterie came over me for 
the first time in my life. I took out the two 
great tortoise-shell pins that held it up and 
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trouble about the Dodds and the Springers 
—no, Springle was their name, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. It is so kind of you, all this 
thought for me. Oh, Sir Antony, I have 
nothing to say,” I faltered. 

He frowned. 

“Do not call me Sir Antony, child. It 
hurts me. You must not forget we are 
cousins. You are Ambrosine to me, or my 
dearest little Comtesse.” 

The clock struck half past six. The ser- 
vants entered the room to take the tea 
things away, and while they were there an- 
other footman brought in three telegrams, 
one for me and two for my host. 

Antony handed the two others to me. 
One was from Lady Grenellen, the other from 
Augustus, both expressing their annoyance 


“Fiendish little Temptress, put up that hair’”’ 


let my hair tumble down around me. It 
falls in heavy waves nearly to my knees. 

“That is perfectly beautiful!” said An- 
tony, almost reverently. “I qgpologize. It 
is your own.” 

I got up and shook it out and stood before 
him. It hung all round me, like a cloak. 
Oh! I was in a wicked mood, and I do not 
defend my conduct. 

* Comtesse,” he said, and his eyes swam, 
“ fiendish little temptress, put up that hair.” 


He looked at me long, and we neither of 
us spoke. 

“Tt was a very cruel turn of fate that we 
did not meet this time last year,” he said at 
last. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Comtesse, I want to make your life hap- 
pier. I want tv introduce you to several nice 
women I know. I shall have a big party 
next month. Will you come and stay 
again? Then you will gradually get a 
pleasant society round you, and you need not 
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and regret. The telegrams were all sent off 
at the same hour from Piccadilly, so ap- 
parently they were together, my husband 
and his friend. 

“Tt is comic,” I said, “this situation! 
Augustus and Lady Grenellen fog-bound in 
London and you and I here, and it is the 
fault of neither of us.” 

“T like a fog,” said Antony, with his old, 
whimsical smile, all trace of seriousness de- 
parted. “ A good, useful thing, a fog. Hope 
it won’t lift in a hurry.” 


XI 

Before I opened my eyes next morning in 
my beautiful room, a telegram came from 
Augustus—a long telegram written the night 
before, telling me the fog was impossible to 
penetrate that night, and I was to come up 
and join him at once in London, as he had 
just decided to go to the war with his 
Yeomanry. He could not keep out of it 
longer, as all his brother officers had volun- 
teered, so he had felt obliged to do so, too, 







































They were to start in less than three 
weeks. 

“T shall go by the ten-o’clock train,” I 
told McGreggor, as I scribbled my reply. 
“IT must get up at once. Ask for my break- 
fast to be brought up here.” 

And so Augustus is going to the war, 
after all. It must have been some very 
strong influence which persuaded him to vol- 


unteer, he who hated the very thought. 
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grandmamma and the Marquis actually dis- 
cussed such matters in my hearing, but the 
general tone of their conversation gave that 
impression. 

Marriage, as the Marquis said to me, was 
not a pleasure—a means to an end, a tax of 
society. The agréments of-life came after- 
wards. I had always understood he had been 
grandmamma’s lover. 


Why did I hesitate? I do not know. 


“For the first time in my life I had fainted”’ 


I felt bitterly annoyed with myself that 
this news did not cause me any grief. I 
have been this man’s wife for five months, 
and his going into danger in a far country 
leaves mecold. But I did grieve for his moth- 
er. Her many good qualities came back to 
me. This will be a terrible blow to her. 

I looked up at the little pastel by La 
Tour. The sprightly French Marquise 
smiled back at me. 

““Good-by,” I said. ‘“ You—pretty Mar- 
quise—would call me a fool because to-day 
Antony is not my lover. But I—oh! I am 
glad!” 

He did not even kiss my finger-tips last 
night. We parted sadly after a storm of 
words neither he nor I had ever meant to 
speak. 

“Tl s’en faut bien que nous connaissions 
tout ce que nos passions nous font faire!” 

Once more La Rochefoucauld has spoken 
truth. 

Why the situation is as it is I cannot tell. 
In my bringing up, the idea of taking a lover 
after marriage seemed a more or less natural 
thing, and not altogether a deadly sin, pro- 
vided the affair was conducted sans fanfaron- 
nade, without scandal. It was not that 


There is a something in my spirit which 
cried out against the meanness of it, the 
degradation, the sacrilege. I could not break 
my word to Augustus. Oh! I could not 
stoop to desecrate myself, and to act for all 
the future—hours of deceit. 

And now after to-day I will never see An- 
tony alone again, That we shall casually 
meet I cannot guard against. But never 
again shall I stay in his house. Never 
a,ain awake in this beautiful room. Nevcr 
again— 

“The brougham is at the door, ma’am,” 
said McGreggor, interrupting my thoughts, 
and I descended the stairs. The fog was still 
gray and raw, but had considerably lifted. 

In the uncompromising daylight Antony’s 
face looked haggard and drawn. 

“Comtesse,” he said, as we drove along, 
“T cannot forgive myself for causing you 
pain last night. Nothing was further from 
my thoughts than to harass and disturb you 
—here, in my own house—that I wanted you 
to look upon as your haven of rest. But I 
am not made of stone. The situation was 
exceptional—and I love you.” 

In spite of our imminent parting, joy 
rushed through me at his words. Oh! could 
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I ever get tired of hearing Antony say “| 
love you”? 

“You did not cause me pain,” I said. 
“We had drifted, neither knowing where. It 
was fate.” 

“Darling, do you remember our talk in 
your sitting-room, and of the coup de foudre? 
Well, it has struck us both. Oh! I could 
curse myself! Your dear little white face 
looks up at me pathetically without a re- 
proach, and I have been a selfish brute to 
even tell you I love you. I meant to be 
your friend and comrade, that you might 
feel you had at least some one that would 
stand by you forever. I wanted to make 
your life pleasanter, and now my mad folly 
has spoiled it all, and you decree that we 
must part. Oh! my little Comtesse, my 
loving you has only been to hurt you!” 

“Oh no. It makes me glad to know it 
—only—only I cannot see you any more.” 

“T would promise never to say another 
word that could disturb you. Oh, why must 
we say good-by ?” 

“ Because I could not promise not to wish 
you to say things. You must surely know if 
we went on meeting it could only have one 
end.” 

“ Well, I will do as you wish, my darling 
white rose. In my eyes you are above the 
angels.” 

Oh! Antony’s voice when it is moved, 
could wile a bird from off a tree! 

When I told him of my telegram, and I 
knew he too felt glad that last night we 
had parted as we had. 

“ Ambrosine, listen to me,” he said. “I 
will not try to see you, but if you want any- 
thing in the world done for you, promise to 
let me do it.” 

I promised. 

“There is just one thing I want to 
know,” I said. “That day before my wed- 
ding, when you sent me the knife and the 
note saying it was not too late to cut the 
Gordian knot, what did you mean? Did you 
care for me, then?” 

“JT do not know exactly what I meant. I 
was greatly attracted by you. That day we 
came over I very nearly said to you then, 
‘Come along away with me,’ and then we 
never met again until your wedding. When 
I sent the knife I half wondered what you 
would say. I wrote the note half in joke, 
half in earnest. My principal feeling was 
that I could not bear you to marry Au- 
gustus. If we had chanced to meet, then, 
really, I should have taken you off to Gretna 
Green.” : 

“ Alas!” I said. 

The footman opened the door. We had ar- 
rived at the station. 


XII 

The ship sailed a week ago and Au- 
gustus has gone to the war! Oh! I hate 
to look back and think of those dreadful 
three weeks before he started. 

A nightmare of hideous scenes! Alternate 
drunkenness and inordinate affection for me, 
or sullen silence and cringing fear. Oh! 
Of all the frightful moments there are in 
life, there can be none so dark as those that 
some women have to suffer from the drunken 
passions and ways of men. 

Augustus would have deserted at the last 
moment if an opportunity had offered. His 
mother made matters worse, as instead of re- 
membering her country as so many mothers 
have, and sending her son on his way with 
brave and glorious words, she wept and la- 
mented from morning till night. 

“J told you so, Gussie,” she said, when 
she first met us in London. “I was always 
against your joining that Yeomanry. I told 
you it wasn’t only the uniform, and it might 
get you into trouble some day. Oh! To 
think that an extra glass of champagne 
could have made you volunteer. And now 























you’ve got to go to the war and you have 
broken my heart.” 

Augustus’s own terror was pitiable to see 
if it had not roused all my contempt. 

Oh! that I should bear the name of a 
craven! 


A telegraph-boy handed me an envelope. 
It was from the War Office, and ran: 


“We are deeply grieved to inform you in- 
telligence has been received that your hus- 
band, Lieutenant Augustus Gurrage, of the 
Tilchester Yeomanry, died of measles on 
board the troop-ship Aurora on the 6th in- 
stant.” 


Grandmamma was right. 

“Remember, above all things, that life 
is full of compensations.” 

Dear grandmamma! I wish you could 
come back to enjoy this second youth. 

Shall I travel? It is late June now. 
Shall I go and see the world, or shall I 
wait, and perhaps, later on, have a com- 
panion to see it with me? 


XIII 

This is not a school-girl love-story I am 
writing, but the chronicle of my life. I have 
always despised sentimental heart-burnings, 
and when I used to read of the heroine dying 
for love, it always made me laugh. But, oh! 
never again can I know such bitterness in 
life as I have suffered in this black week— 
to have been so near to bliss, and now to be 
away forever! 

What good to me were my freedom and 
riches? As well be married or dead. I 
never knew before how much I had been 
looking forward to seeing Antony again. 

And now it was all finished. I must not 
be a coward. Oh! how I wished again for 
grandmamma’s spirit! This time I must 
tear the whole thing out of my life at once. 

To go on caring for another woman’s 
lover was beneath contempt. 

Had it been Babykins or Lady Grenellen, 
or any other woman, this discovery would 
have made no difference to me. I did not 
doubt that Antony loved me, and me only, 
now. He had been “not wearyingly faith- 
ful,” like the rest of his world, that was all. 

But she—Lady Tilchester—my friend! 
Oh! I could not take her lover from her! 
She who had always been so good to me, 
from the first moment of our acquaintance, 
kind and sympathetic and dear! I owed her 
deepest gratitude. If one of us must suffer, 
it should certainly be I. I could not play 
her false like this. Of course she loved him 
still! He was often with her, I knew, and 
her face had softened when first she spoke to 
him. They had known each other for four- 
teen years, she had said. I seemed to see it 
all, this was her “midsummer madness,” 
and Antony had gone away to travel for sev- 
eral years, and then returned to her again. 
They had probably been so happy together 
until I came upon the scene. 

Well, they can be happy once more when 
he forgets me. I, at least, shall not stand in 
the way. Dear Margaret, I am not so mean 
as that. You shall keep your lover, and I 
will never have mine! 

All my life I shall hate the road to Ver- 
sailles. 

I felt if we might dash against a tree and 
have done with the whole matter, it would 
be the best thing in the end. 

The rapid motion through the air revived 
me. I had my wits about me when we drew 
up at the hotel-door. 

“T am going to Switzerland to-night,” I 
said to McGreggor. “ Pack up everything.” 

She is a maid of wonderful sense. 

“ Very well, ma’am,” she said, without the 
slightest appearance of surprise. 

I sat down and wrote a telegram to An- 
tony. It would just catch him. He was to 
leave by the night mail. 
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Do 


“T have seen Muriel and I know. 
Tilchester has been always kind to me. 
not come. Good-by.” 

Then I took it to the post-office myself. 

That night we left for Lucerne. 


XIV 

Far away up the hills there is a path 
that leads to an open space—a tiny peep 
out over the tree-tops, sheer precipices be- 
low. I would go there for the last time, 
and to-morrow return to England. 

The climb was steep. I was a little out 
of breath, and leaned on the stone ledge 
to rest myself when I arrived at the top. 
I was quite alone. 

The knife on my chatelaine caught in 
the lichen and dragged at the chain. It 
angered me. I took it off the twisted ring 
and looked at it. 

* Little ‘ill omen,’ as he called you, is it 
your fault that once fate, once honor, and 
once gratitude to a woman has kept me 
from my love? Well, I shall throw you 
away now, then I shall have no link left to 
remind me of foolish things that might 
have been.” 

I lifted my arm, and with all my might 
flung the tiny, glittering thing out into the 















































































they seemed to me. I wished I had Roy with 
me. He had gone with McGreggor into the 
town. 

A bend in the path hid the person from 
view until we met face to face. 

And then I saw it was Antony, and it 
seemed as if my heart stopped beating. 

* At last I have found you, Ambrosine, 
sweetheart!” he said, and he clasped me in 
his arms and kissed my lips. 

Then I forgot Lady Tilchester and grati- 
tude and honor and self-control, because in 
nature I find there is a stronger force than 
all these things, and that is the touch of the 
one we love. 


It was, perhaps, an hour afterwards. The 
shadows looked blue among the pine-trees. 

We sat on a little wooden bench. There 
was a warm, still silence. Not a twig moved. 
A joy so infinite seemed everywhere around. 

“It was all over between us ten years 
ago,” Antony said. “It only lasted a year 
or two, when we were very young. The 
situation galled us both too much, and Til- 
chester was always my friend. She knows 
I love you, and she only cares for her great 
works and her fine position now. So you 
need not have fled, Comtesse.” 


“And I leaned on the stone ledge to rest myself” 


air. It fell far away down among the 
tree-tops in the valley. 

Then I turned to go down the hill. I had 
done with ridiculous sentiment, which I had 
always disliked and despised. 

Footsteps were coming towards me up the 
long, winding path. It was a lonely place. 
I hoped it was not one of the fat German 
Jews who had followed me once or twice! 
Ugly, liverish creatures!—hardly human, 
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“JT shall tell you something, Antony,” I 
whispered. “I am glad I am doing no 
wrong, but if it was to break Lady Til- 
chester’s heart, if grandmamma were to 
come back and curse me here for for- 
getting all her teachings, if it was al- 
most disgrace—now that I know what 
it is like to stay in your arms—TI should 
stay!” 

THE END. 





















A New Poet 


OnE not infrequently hears it said that 
the day of poetry is past; that the re- 
searches of science have unveiled the world, 
and, in doing so, have despoiled fancy pf 
her realm; that imagination, for lack of 
exercise, has grown stunted and inert; and 
that men and even women have become im- 
patient of any literature but that of hard 
material fact or of commonplace life. It 
is scarcely conceivable that such a’ theory 
should have a serious ear from intelligent 
people, for the proofs are legion that it is 
false. A distinct poetic vein runs through 
the treatises even of many of the great 
masters of science; were one to eliminate 
that element from the works of such writ- 
ers as Huxley and Tyndall, a multitude of 
splendid passages would be affected by the 
process. No names, furthermore, are held 
in higher honor to-day, nor shine with a 
brighter lustre on the roll of recognized 
achievement, than those of our contemporary 
poets. And if absolutely conclusive evi- 
dence were needed of the baselessness of the 
supposition that the people of the twentieth 
century are not seeking for and are in- 
capable of discerning “the light that never 
was on sea or land,” it could be found in 
the fact that our publishers have not with- 
drawn themselves from the service of those 
whose “imaginations body forth the forms 
of things unknown,” and who “ give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.” 

These reflections are suggested by the re- 
cent publication of a volume of poems of 
striking excellence from the pen of Mr. 
George Leveson Gower, which is in itself 
an earnest of the survival of the poetic 
imagination—and of its survival with a 
robust vitality—as a creator of literature, 
even among the interests and preoccupa- 
tions which differentiate our time from the 
times that have gone before. To the in- 
fluence of these interests and preoccupa- 
tions, in all their intensity, Mr. Leveson 
Gower has been subjected in uncommon 
measure — for as private secretary to a 
Prime Minister of England, as representa- 
tive in Parliament of an important con- 
stituency, and as a participator in the 
management of commercial and industrial 
enterprises, his path has led him right into 
the thick of public affairs. In that prosaic 
environment he produced these poems, 
which will be welcomed by all who like to 
be told of what the eyes of the seer have 
seen beneath the outward and obvious as- 
pect of things. 

Many and varied are the themes of Mr. 
Leveson Gower’s poems. They sing of sea 
and sky, of forest and flowers and trees, of 
storm and calm, and of the changes that 
pass over the face of nature as one season 
gives place to another; indeed, one will 
not read far into the volume without dis- 
covering that this poet is and has been a 
true lover of nature, and has become famil- 
iar with all her ways. But the main bur- 
den of the poems is the loves and hopes 
and despairs and longings of the human 
heart, and the mystery of the life and fate 
of man. Wide as is this range, the instru- 
ment on which Mr. Leveson Gower has dis- 
coursed his music has been fully equal to 
the task required of it. It is not a pipe, 
nor is it a harp; it is rather an organ, 
and it gives forth, according to the ex- 
igencies of the score, simple notes of sin- 
gular clearness and sweetness, or tones of 
strong resonance and sonorousness. Our 
poet has had at his command a rich vocab- 
ulary. His mastery of words is significant- 
ly illustrated by the happiness of his trans- 
lations from the Greek Anthology and from 
a French rendition of certain Japanese 
verses, which he has gathered together in 
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the latter part of the volume—the transla- 
tions possessing all the spontaneity of 
original expression. Here, for instance, is 
his rendering of some lines of Posidippus: 


Jar of Cecrops, from thy lip 
Let the dew of Bacchus drip. 
Drench us through and through: 
Let wise Zeno’s sermons cease, 
And Cleanthes hold his peace: 
Eros, here’s to you! 
Bitter-sweet to you! 


Another, a translation of “ Love’s Gar- 
land,” by Meleager, is no less interesting 
from the same point of view: 


I will twine white violet 

And with soft narcissus set 
Myrtle-buds and lily posies, 
Crimson hyacinth shall meet 

In my wreath with crocus sweet 
And with lovers’ roses, 

Such petals shall my garland shed 
On Heliodora’s curly head. 


Throughout the poems there are a natu- 
ralness of diction and an appropriateness of 
rhythm to theme which are altogether sat- 
isfying, nor is there any trace of a labored 
straining after effect. We quote four 
stanzas from a oem on the Flowers of the 
Universe: 


O! there are flowers upon the earth 
And flowers within the’ depth of seas, 
And in the heart spring flowers of mirth 
And gorgeous blooms of ecstasies, 

Some that will fade within the day 

And some that never pass away. 


In crannies of green ocean caves 

Where never drives the storm-wind’s sound, 
Anemones cling round the graves 

Of the great army of the drowned, 

And weave a glory round each head 

Of the unknown, unnumbered dead. 


And when the night herself unveils 

Till all the breadth of heaven is shown, 
No brightest flower of earth but pales 
At the flame-flowers that shine alone, 
And silent their high task rehearse, 
The beacons of the Universe. 


O! heart of man, in thee are found 
Depths deeper than unfathomed seas, 
Mysterious caverns hung around 
With garlands of half-memories 
Borne in on us, we may not know 
From what far land, how long ago. 


The richness and simplicity of Mr. Leve- 
son Gower’s style are well illustrated by the 
verses entitled “In Freya’s Garden,” from 
which the following stanzas are culled: 


In Freya’s fragrant garden 

The souls of babes unborn. 

That Time has dared not harden 
By lLife’s chill, glimmering morn, 
Slumber and laugh and play. 


There, amid cool, long 
By sounds of rushing 
For them the summer 
From dreams to happy 
Nor changes any day. 


grasses, 
streams, 
passes 
dreams, 


Strange snowy blossoms falling 
Crown every golden head, 
There is no sad recalling 

Of joyous days long dead, 
For there no Past is known; 


No hours by them are numbered, 
No Future makes them fear, 

No sin that long has slumbered 
Cries out until they hear, 

And claims them for its own. 


Freya, mild-eyed and queenly, 
Passes from each to each, 
Greeting each soul serenely, 
Yet has no need for speech, 
For each child understands. 
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And as by each she lingers 
They gaze in her fair face, 
And their soft baby fingers 
Are drawn by her calm grace 
To clasp her mother hands. 


Life’s messenger some morning, 
The lady-bird, draws nigh, 
And without sign or warning 
Toward some soul must fly 
And light on lips or brow: 


Out from the green recesses 
It needs must follow then, 
Leave Freya’s warm caresses 
For the rough walks of men 
It had not known till now. 


The volume contains several narrative 
poems, of which we shall mention only 
one. It recounts the deeds of a band 
of Norsemen who, under their leader, 
Sigurd, sailed to the Mediterranean and 
ravaged a “three-cornered island,” putting 
to rout the inhabitants who opposed them, 
and carrying rich booty back to their north- 
ern home. The story is told swiftly and 
boldly, but with fitting fire and vigor. 
These lines describe the encounter: 


Then with the Raven 
Streamirg above them 
Rushed all the spearmen of Sigurd to battle. 


As when the lightning 

Shines in the night-time 

Brightening the deep-winding fiords of the 
Norseland, 

So flew the arrow- flights shrieking above 
them. 


As when the storm-wind 

Bows all the fir-tops, 

So was the crash of the charge of the Norse- 
men. 


Strongly the islemen 

Strove to withstand them 

Fencing themselves with their shields and 
their hauberks: 

Split were the shields 

And the hauberks were riven: 

Mighty spear-thrustings 

Pressed on the foemen, 

Grim was the dread that: fell over the 
Southmen. 


Unfortunately, our space will not admit 
of extended quotation, and the passages we 
have cited merely suggest the high quality 
of Mr. Leveson Gower’s work. We shall 
close our selections with some lines on 
“Caedmon,” taken from a group of fine 
sonnets to which a portion of the volume 
is devoted: 


Within, was mirth and loud-voiced revelry 
And clamorous greeting of each well-known 


song ; 

Without the East Wind wailing and the 
lon, 

Dull, heed thunder of the Northern 
ea: 

Then one called, smiling unto all the rest, 

“ Arouse thee, Caedmon! Come, a song 
from thee!” 

“T cannot sing,” full sadly answered he, 

And passed from them naught heeding laugh 
and jest. 

But as that night he slept among the kine 

One stood before him radiant and divine, 

And asked him, “Caedmon, wilt thou sing 
for Me?” 

“What song, Lord,” cried he trembling, 
“ean I bring?” 

Then answer came, “ From henceforth thou 
shalt sing 

Of all Creation and Eternity!” 


It is a pleasure to bring this volume to 
the notice of American readers who appre- 
ciate poetry of a high order, animated by 
a deep love of what is beautiful in nature, 
and by lofty views as to the duty and des- 
tiny of man. 


























Christmas, 1902 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


THE glorious days, the holidays, 

When jammed and crammed are all the 
ways, 

When fakirs bawl upon the marts 

And hucksters howl from passing carts, 

When every train that comes to town 

By shoppers blithe is laden down 

From smoking locomotive stack 

To groaning truck upon the track; 

The women folk with anxious phiz, 

The youngsters with their souls awhiz, 

The fathers smiling, spite of ills 

That later will attend the bills— 

The holidays, the glorious days, 

Again are with us, and the maze, 

The rushing, crushing human tide, 

Doth flow and ebb on every side, 

And over all and everywhere 

Hath nature spread a genial air. 


Gaze on the shops! What crowds you see! 
Of eager-eyed humanity! 

The slender form, the figure fat, 

The pudgy shopper and the flat; 
Grandmothers, maids and wives and boys, 
In scramble for the wares and toys 

That when the Christmas morning comes 
Shall brighten up the million homes— 
The happy homes that far and wide 
Stretch over all the country-side. 

A sight it is the soul to stir, 

To see this busy Christmas whir, 

And oh, what brawn as well as brain 

It doth consume to stand the strain! 
Take yonder pale-faced woman there, 

With avid eye and eager stare, 

What little strength there seems to be 
Stored in that frame, yet giant she 

When in this maddening shopping fray 
She strives to “do it all to-day.” 

One moment there behind the crowd, 

She disappears, her head is bowed, 

And then, by Jove!—oh, wondrous stunt!— 
She bobs serenely up in front. 

Pale, delicate, and seeming weak, 

She does those things that well might pique 
A gladiator in the days 

When men were trained for lesser frays. 
She does those things that one would think 
Would make a football-player shrink. 

And those who love a sporting show, 
That makes all other contests slow, 
Should stand and watch this shopping crew 
In the gyrations they go through. 


Upon the highways is a sight 

To either prostrate or delight: 

Folk bent beneath a bundled mass 

Of packages of every class, 

All hurrying, scurrying through the streets, 
As trotters in their trial heats; 

On clanging, banging trolley-cars 

They cling as though on trapeze bars; 
Where’er the busy mortal goes 

He treads on some one else’s toes, 

Yet naught of quarrels e’er arise 

To mar the genial Christmas skies. 
The fakirs, with their toys of tin, 
Contribute to the general din. 

And cabs and hacks and motor-cars, 
As numerous as are the stars 

Up in the Milky Way, are crammed 
Into a jumble, packed and jammed, 
Until to straighten them at last 
You’d think ’twould take a heavy blast 
Of something strong as melanite, 

Or even of much greater might. 

Yet, ’mid the din and rout and chill 
We find the Spirit of Good-Will. 


But far behind these joyous scenes 
We peep at through the Christmas greens, 
Another lies obscured from view, 
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But, like the others, just as true 

And just as anxious for the cheer 

That Christmas chimes bring to the ear. 
Far up above the bustling pave 

In cheerless homes are spirits brave 
That in the battles great of life 

Have fallen ’neath the stress of strife; 
To whom the chimes and Christmas trees 
Seem almost bitter mockeries, 

Since naught of peace hold they for them, 
Crowned with the Pauper’s Diadem. 
Men, women, children, youngsters true 
To some one as are yours to you; 
Fathers and mothers wet of eye, 

To note the Yule-tide passing by, 

With naught to give, yet big of heart 
As you who’ve flourished in the mart; 
The babes of garrets, curly haired, 
Who ever have most illy fared, 

In spite of all are hoping yet 

That Santa Claus will not forget 

That they too in this Christmas fare 
Would love, above all things, to share. 
The hearth is cold, the room is dark, 
The air is chill, the tables stark, 

Yet in those little hearts that grope 
So soon in evil, there is hope! 


This scene, of all the Christmas sights, 
Should serve to set the world to rights. 
For just one day, if only one, 

Let all enjoy a warming sun, 

Let all enjoy that wondrous Peace 
That brings the vexéd heart surcease, 
That comes from Good-Will tangible, 
That overflows from spirits full. 
Somewhere, somehow, some hearts may be 
Relieved of pressing misery 

Upon this day of all the year 

That sings the song of Love and Cheer; 
And if each one of you who read 

But ventures on one kindly deed, 

By which some spirit sore distressed 
Finds for the moment peace and rest, 
Indeed the Christmas hour will bring 
A gift so rare that e’en a king 
Might envy you the thought and wit 
By which you have acquired it; 

And over all the land we’d see 

Far more of joy than misery, 

Far more of Good-Will unto man, 

And Peace on Earth, since men began 
To chant the words so true and tried 
That voice the soul of Christmas-tide. 





Finance 


One of the astonishing features of mod- 
ern life is the prevalence of superstition. 
The belief in omens, lucky numbers, un- 
lucky days, and, indeed, in the inevitable- 
ness of what the unsuperstitious call re- 
markable coincidences is not confined to the 
masses. Irreligious people are almost in- 
variably superstitious, whether they be edu- 
cated or ignorant. Actors are notoriously 
averse to walking under step-laddera, placing 
umbrellas. upon beds, ete. It is not that 
their point of view is theatrical, or that they 
look upon life through the spectacles of 
unreality. Gamblers are an unsentimental 
lot. But they believe in luck, and in as 
many omens as do actors. In Wall Street 
superstition is manifested in divers ways. 
But there is food for reflection in the re- 
markable number of people in the financial 
district who remembered that Wednesday, 
December 17, was the seventh anniversary 
of the famous Venezuelan panic precipitated 
by Mr. Cleveland’s equally famous message. 
At this writing it is the fear of compli- 
cations over the Venezuelan imbroglio that 
exercises the strongest influence on the se- 
curity-markets. 

After a period of dulness and of the 
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monotony which invariably characterize 
“ professional” trading, the stock - market 
received a sharp push downward. ‘The 
money-market, or the gentlemen who con- 
trol it, were responsible. Money rates rose 
sharply. Time loans, it was found, could 
not be made much, if at all, under 8 per 
cent., and even at that rate the offerings 
were not liberal. Call money loaned as high 
as 12 per cent. This advance, and the 
spectre of direful possibilities raised there- 
by, induced a fresh outburst of liquidation, 
which at one time bid fair to develop into 
a very fair-sized panic. Prices, however, 
had already sustained considerable declines, 
and a level was reached which not only 
strong interests, but clear-headed investors, 
deemed inviting. The absence of “support ” 
from the leaders of the market was so con- 
spicuous previous to that day as to be dis- 
quieting. Liquidation gathers momentum 
as prices recede, and there was an urgency 
to the selling which was not inspiriting. 
However, the market rallied, on the buy- 
ing power referred to, and the worst was 
over, temporarily. The market, however, 
developed fresh weakness, and prices again 
declined, the fear of Venezuelan complica- 
tion in the mean while coming to the front. 
The announcement that the leading banks 
and banking-houses had formed a $50,000,000 
money pool to check undue disturbances in 
the money- market, should an emergency 
arise, helped sentiment somewhat, but it 
was offset by various alarming reports from 
Washington. 

That the monetary situation was one of 
extreme delicacy was well understood. That 
it should have precipitated a crisis at this 
particular time was not so clear. Indeed, 
the action of the banks, or at least of cer- 
tain of the largest ones, amply justified the 
suspicion that it was the result of a de- 
liberate, premeditated plan. Professional 
Wall Street, with its eyes always an inch 
from the ticker-tape, immediately conclud- 
ed that the leaders of finance were coercing 
certain interests into liquidation, prompted 
by the not altogether selfish desire of 
strengthening the general situation. It is 
certain that if the banks desired to force 
liquidation of speculatively held stocks, they 
succeeded, and it is equally certain that 
the situation at large was greatly improved 
thereby. It is not cynicism which makes 
Wall Street so often speak of a “healthy 
reaction,” though, to the lambs, the expres- 
sion is but an obituary notice. But the 
money pinch was felt not alone by the 
weak or the over-venturesome speculator in 
stocks. The business community as well 
suffered from it, and hence the cry, out of 
Wall Street, that the banks, by acting as 
they did, were in reality arguing in favor 
of currency reform. It was, in other words, 
an artistic way of lobbying. Be it as it 
may,—and the talk of “conspiracies” by 
the powers of the realm of finance is sel- 
dom justified—advices from Washington 
would indicate that some measure of re- 
form will be passed at the present session 
of Congress. 

Just as sentiment regarding the monetary 
outlook was commencing to improve, the 
Venezuela difficulty again chilled it. The 
bank pool, which announced that its mem- 
bers stood in readiness to contribute $50,- 
000,000 additional credits in case some se- 
rious emergency arose, allayed some fears 
and aroused others. The necessity of such 
an announcement at this time was not so 
great as to convince the public that its only 
object was to preclude the rise of the cash 
rate to a ruinous level. Only superficial 
persons imagined for an instant that in case 
of a great demand for money the syndi- 
cate would stand in the way of 20 or 30 
per cent. money by lending forty or fifty 
millions at 6 per cent. 
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The 
Corn Exchange Bank 


New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 


THOMAS T. BARR, ‘ i 
WALTER E. FREW, t Vice-Presidents 
F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 1, 1902 


ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts $22,821,102.49 
Due from Banks 1,809,133.52 
Banking Houses and Lots 1,524,792.96 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . 1,024,125.34 


Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 
$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78| 
-  31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 


Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
-_ 
International Cheques.  Cer- 
Cc red It. tificates of Dipedt 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


of Credit. Collections made. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





204 DEARBORN ST., 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘* HASKSELLS ” 


WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





BOOKS OF 


INTEREST 








HOW TO GET STRONG 








By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A new edition, thoroughly revised 


I owe a great deal to your 


Mr. Blaikie has written a 


writings.— Theodore Roosevelt. 


book that has already added 


thousands of years to the lives of his readers. 


Illustrated. 


— Sports Afield, Chicago. 
$1.00 net. 








JOHN FISKE’S AMERICAN 
POLITICAL IDEAS 








The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
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OFFICERS 


GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 
ALEXANDER E, ORR, 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, - - 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 
Bonds 
Banking House - 
Due from Banks - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 


PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 

ASSISTANT CASHIER. 





- $12,745,106.56 
70,029.74 
- 545,796.92 

835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
DIRECTORS 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, - - - - 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, 
HENRY HENTZ, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 
HENRY TALMADGE, 
JOHN SINCLAIR, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 


Henry Hentz & Co, 
Standard Oil Co. 

Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 

- Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
Blair & Co. 

President. 





A great work—the most important contribution to the 


political history of America. 


$1.00 
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COLLECTOR 








By ADRIAN 


A handsomely made volume, 


H. JOLINE 


containing a fund of infor- 


mation, humor, anecdotes of famous people all over the world 


—from Napoleon, Addison, Pope, to Queen Victoria, Ruskin, 


Lincoln, and a host of others. 


Fully Illustrated with 


Portraits and Facsimile 


Letters, Crown Octavo, Leather Back. $3.00 net. 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD’S PRODUCTION OF “JULIUS CAESAR” AT THE 
HERALD SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Act III., Scene I.—Brutus (Mr. Mansfield): ‘* People and senators! be not affrighted; fly not; stand still :— 
ambition’s debt is paid!’ 
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A Debut at the Theatre Francais 


See page 2032 


Tue début in question was that of Made- 
moiselle Suzanne Després in the part of 
Phéedre. For weeks “all Paris” had been 
talking of it, as an event of some general 
interest, and of no little artistic importance. 
It is of this side of the subject only that we 
wish to speak, rather than to make any 
criticism of the actress herself. 

As a matter of fact, she was not making 
her début upon the stage, but only her début 
in one of the greatest of all theatres in one 
of the greatest of all roles. It was a test 
night. It was one of those occasions in 
which Paris puts itself into committee, as - 
it were, to judge the work of one whom it 
has been watching, encouraging, training for 
some years past. In no American commu- 
nity is there anything to correspond with 

(Continued on page 2035.) 





ADVICETO MoOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv. 





AN ADAPTED FOOD 
for infants is a scientifically prepared cow’s milk— just 
the right percentage of fats and proteids. For forty - five 
years BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED. MILK has 
been the leading infant food of the world. Use it in tea 
and coffee.—[Adv.] 


TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone service 
saves time. Verb. sap. Rates for Residence Service in Man- 
hattan from -$48 a year. N.Y. Telephone Co, 15 Dey St., 
111 West 38th St., 215 West 125th St.—[Adv.] 








DIGESTION’s greatest aid— ABBoTT’s—the Original An- 
gostura Bitters. A “nip” before and after every meal gives 
appetite and helps digestion.—A BBOTT’s.—[ Adv. 


On the golf links a drink of CooK’s IMPERIAL Ex-’ 
TRA Dry CHAMPAGNE will improve your playing won- 
derfully.—[Adv.] 


UsE BROWN’S' Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ Adv. 





Your grandmother used “Piso’s CurE.” It is still the 
best remedy for coughs and colds.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 

What is wanted of soap for 
the skin is to wash it clean 
and not hurt it. Pure soap 
does that. This is why we 
want pure soap; and when we | 
say pure, we mean without 
alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free alkali. 


You can trust a soap that has 


no biting in it, that’s Pears’. 





Established over 100 years. 
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EVERY INGH A LIFE-SAVER 


Every bit of Lifebuoy Soap 
possesses life-saving qual- 
ities, for it is a 


SANITARY, ANTISEPTIC 
DISINFECTANT SOAP 


Its use throughout the 
home will ensure perfect 
sanitary conditions. Life- 
buoy Soap is made of the 
purest ingredients. 









ONLY CENTS 














LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED—NEW YORK OFFICES 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
. «» » WereGiete « 6 * s 


CALIFORNIA 


rit “SUNSET LIMITED” 
in the past seasons’ by 


this world-renowned train, 


Will be operated every day in the week, commencing November 15th, with Compartment Car, Standard 
Sleeper, through Dining Car, and all the exclusive features which have caused it to be known as 


“THE FAMOUS HOTEL ON WHEELS” 
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On the basis that ‘Time is money,” 
the use of the ‘20th Century Limited”’ 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railway will prove a money earner 
for its patrons. 
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this judicial attitude in artistic things on 
the part of the public mind. It is charac- 
teristic of the French capital. Elsewhere 
the artist makes the effort on his own re- 
sponsibility, and the public decides his fate. 
Here, the public aids and instigates the 
making of the attempt. When it is made 
the people act as a unit to praise, to blame, 
to correct, to encourage, or to discourage, 
as the case may be. Though there may be 
difference of opinion concerning the result, 
there is no difference of intention. That 
intention is to use in matters of art the same 
seriousness as in matters of business. To 
this “all Paris” gives itself up with an 
earnestness never to be found among English- 
speaking peoples. 

When -we’’say “all Paris” we mean lit- 
erally all-Paris—that is to say, all’ Paris in 
a representative sense. In the realms of art 
“all London” or “all New York” would 
include only the select few who are compe- 
tent to form opinions on such subjects. In 
Paris all, broadly speaking, are competent. 
Criticism of the greater arts, in their great- 
er aspects, is general and democratic. In 
the Parisian there is an intuitive good 
taste in matters of external beauty (not 
of ethical or subjective beauty) that be- 
longs to all classes of society. Your hair- 
dresser will have his own views, right or 
wrong, of Rodin; your grocer will have 
passed his own judgment, right or wrong, on 
Carolus Duran; your milkman will know, 
in the main, the nice distinctions of style 
between “Louis Quatorze” and “ Louis 
Seize,” and make an attempt, perhaps a 
blundering one, to furnish his little parlor 
all in one “epoch.” A new production at 
the Comédie or the Opéra is a subject of 
nine days’ speculation before the fact, and 
of nine days’ criticism after. It is this 
that makes the French nation an artistic 
nation to a degree to which no other nation 
is artistic. It is not the only artistic na- 
tion; it is not artistic in all ways; its opin- 
ions are not infallible. But on the large, 
main effects of the arts which appeal to the 
senses, it is qualified to judge; it knows it 
is qualified to judge. It goes straight to 
the mark in praise or blame, and is not 
often mistaken. French taste, like Amer- 
ican government, is “ broad-based upon the 
people’s will.” Not until American taste 
can be “ broad-based ” in the same way can 
we have the great American art to which 
many of us look forward—a great Amer- 
ican school of painting, a great American 
architecture, a great American literature, 
and great American plays. As long as the 
artistic instinct is confined to the culti- 
vated few, art is sporadic and not national. 
The cultivated few may guide; the inspira- 
tion must come from the uncultivated, but 
not indifferent, many. It is a case in which 
to put up the prayer, “O Lord, make the 
indifferent different.” 

Four or five years ago the Parisian public 
singled out Mademoiselle Suzanne Després 
as one whom it was worth while to watch. 
It kept its eye on her as she appeared in 
ultra-modern réles; and beneath an evident 
capacity for comedy it suspected a gift 
for Racine and Corneille. In March, Made- 
moiselle Després was representing a sav- 
age black girl at the Théatre Antoine; in 
October. she was playing Phédre at the 
Comédie Francaise. This quick transition 
from the startiingly new to the classic— 
from the tempie of twentieth-century auda- 
city to the House of Moliére—offers to the 
Parisian mind that contrast which serves 
as spice to the entertainment it loves best. 
To see the Manoune of iast autumn, and the 
Fille Sauvage of last spring, in the réle 
which the triumphs of Rachel and Sarah 
Bernhardt have lifted, in common esteem. to 
a special place in French drama, is more 
astonishing in Paris than it would be in 
New York were Miss Ethel Barrymore to go 

(Continued on page 2038.) 
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The Worlds Bet Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad B.W1. 


By Royal Warrant Purveyors to His Majesty the German. Emperor and the King of Prussia. 
Dr. Hess, the Approved Royal Prussian Apothecary, Examining Chemist, and Scientific Ex- 
pert, writes: 


‘*The combination of these excellent ingredients renders Dr. Siegert’s Bitters 
one of the purest and most useful hygienic liqueurs now extant, as it can be 
used by invalids and. those in good health, by adults and by children, with 
equal advantage.”’ 

Lends the aromatic fragrance of the tropics to your liquor and strengthens the jaded stomach. 


The public is warned against cheap and harmful domestic substitutes and imitations. 
The GENUINE is manufactured only by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons, Trinidad, B. W. I. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, New York, N. Y. 
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“A NEW INNOCENTS ABROAD” By J. STORER CLOUSTON = orRNAMENTAL CLOTH, $1.50 


A book of rollicking fun—a kind of new “Innocents Abroad,” with a Frenchman trying to be an Englishman as its gentle hero. 
M. d’Haricot’s readiness for adventure, and his susceptibility to feminine charms, involve him in many entertaining 

His wit is nimble, and his self-possession never fails him in the most embarrassing crisis. 

It is one of the funniest books published in years. Funny cuts by Levering. 
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(Continued from page 2035.) 
straight from her part in “ Captain Jinks ” 
to that of Lady Macbeth. But the Parisian 
public likes this kind of pluck. It takes 
the young aspirant by the hand, so to 
speak, and says: “Try. We will’stand by 


you. We will tell you where you are right 
and where you are wrong; and whether 


it is possible or not to do the thing 
at all.” 

Then, when the evening comes round, “ all 
Paris” is astir. It is keeping its part of 
the promise. As you enter the lobby of the 
Comédie you know at once that some un- 
usual interest is in the air. There is none 
of that flutter of opera-cloaks and flash of 
tiaras that make the entrance to a London 
playhouse like the antechamber of a court. 
There is none of that free-and-easy gayety 
with which people flock into a theatre in 
New York. Here there is serious matter in 
hand. The arrivals on whom Talma, Made- 
moiselle Mars, and Rachel look down are 
in a serious frame of mind. A great work 
of art is to be presented by a new artist, 
in perhaps a new way. This public comes, 
then, not to be amused, but to deliver judg- 
ment: not to while away an evening, but to 
assist at an artistic solemnity. 

The audience, to an American, would seem 
rather motley. Evening dress is by no 
means indispensable; and the comparatively 
small number of ladies present are soberly 
attired. In the stalls, boxes, and galleries 
there are journalists, painters, actors, sing- 
ers, professional men, men of letters, men of 
the world. Here and there a celebrity is 
to be seen—Le Bargy of the Comédie it- 
self, Plangon of the Opéra, Lavedan the 
dramatist, Monsieur Crozier, the invariable 
companion of monarchs visiting Paris, and 
others of the same degree. The aristocracy 
are well in evidence; but well in evidence 
too are the “ little people.” the small bour- 
geoisie—shopmen, soldiers, barbers, tailors, 
clerks—of all ages, from the youth with the 
dawning mustache to the bald-headed gray- 
beard. 

Never was there a more democratic as- 
sembly. The house is full of men of all 
social ranks who never miss a first-night or 
a début if they can get to it. They know 
the play almost by heart: they know just 
where to look for new readings; they know 
just what will be the indications of a mere- 
ly clever talent or Of a rising genius. In 
temper they are sympathetic, but just; they 
are ready to praise, but equally ready to 
blame: and their judgment, on the whole, 
will be quick and sound. In short, their at- 
titude is Athenian. . 

The curtain rises. Hippolyte and Thére- 
mene receive a modified welcome. They 
are old favorites: every one knows what 
they will do. There is some whispering. 
But as Hippolyte makes his exit there is 
a sudden hush—an_ intense, expectant 
hush. Phédre comes slowly down the 
stage, and sinks languidly on her throne. 
Nothing about her escapes the quick French 
eye. At a glance it is plain that physically 
she is not Phédre. Her bare arms and 
shoulders are finely modelled; but she has 
little grace and no beauty. Her face is 
that of a French peasant, painted by Jules 
Breton—intelligent and sad. She is not a 
queen; she is not Greek; she is not Phédre 
—at least, not as Rachel is Phédre as she 
sits in stone in the foyer. That is the first 
observation. The audience waits now for 
voice and diction. It will be equally eriti- 
eal of both. At the first short speech there 
is a slight movement of heads. Men turn 
for a second from the stage to look their 
neighbors in the eyes. Their glances say 
that the voice is good—deep, melodious, ex- 
pressive—not the voix d’or of Sarah Bern- 
hardt in her youth, but, none the less, good. 
The diction, too, is excellent. It was Sarah’s 
early distinctness without her later affecta- 
tions. Racine’s rich verses fall flowingly 
and intelligently on the ear. So far she is 
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(Continued from page 20388.) 
satisfactory. The house listens now for the 
familiar line (accompanied by the first 
touch of action) :. 

“ Que ces vains ornements, que ces voiles 
me pésent.” 

There is a perceptible murmur of appre- 
ciation. The words have been naturally de- 
livered; the lifting of the veil has been 
gracefully done. The public is pleased with 
its pupil.. From this moment onward, to 
the end of the play, it watches her and 
hangs on her utterances with an attention 
half of the teacher, half of the parent. 
Now and then there is a burst of applause. 
Now and then there is a whisper that she 
has missed the force of certain words, that 
she has not had the passion for certain 
speeches. Older men think they catch an 
echo of Rachel, younger ones an intonation 
like that of Sarah. In no case does atten- 
tion flag. The audience is doing its part 
with an earnestness not less devout than 
that with which the young artist is doing 
hers. 

With the further result we are not con- 
cerned. Opinion. on the whole, went against 
the artist, but our point is not the verdict 
on the player; it is the attitude of the peo- 
ple. From heginning to end—from the first 
day on whi task is undertaken un- 
til the curt. alls for the last time on the 
eventful nig’ —that attitude is eager, en- 
couraging, ympathetic, helpful; and we 
come away realizing hew a great public can 
call out great work. We think, too, of our 
own somewhat incoherent and haphazard 
dramatic art; and hope for the day when 
that which is “broad-based upon our peo- 
ple’s will” may have something of the per 
fection now to be seen nowhere in the worl 
but in and around the House of Moliére. 





The Joyous Vagabond 


Translated from the French of M. Catulle Mendes. Set 
to music by M. Bruneau, and sung by Miss Susan 
Strong. 


I go by road, I go by street— 
Lira, la, la! 
O white high-roads, ye know my feet! 
A loaf I carry and, all told, 
Three broad bits of lucky gold— 
Lira, la, la! 
And oh, within my flowering heart 
(Sing, dear nightingale!) is my Sweet. 


A poor man met me and begged for bread 
Lira, la, la! 
“ Brother, take all the loaf,’ I said, 
“T shall but go with lighter cheer ”— 
Lira, la, la! 
And oh, within my flowering heart 
(Sing, sweet nightingale!) is my Dear. 


A thief I met on the lonely way— 
Lira, la, la! 
He took my gold; I cried to him, “Stay! 
And take my pocket and make an end.” 
Lira, la, la! 
And oh, within my flowering heart 
(Sing, soft nightingale!) is my Friend. 


Now on the plain I have met with death 
Lira, la, la! 
My bread is gone, my gold, my breath. 
But oh, this heart is not afraid— 
Lira, la, la! 
For oh, within this lonely heart 
(Sing, sad nightingale!) is my Maid. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 
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TO CALIFORNIA $Y&3,7HE ou 
SANTA FE TRAIL 
A beautiful book of 298 pages, profusely illustrated 
with pen drawings by McCutcheon and others, describing 
the delights of a trip to winterless California over the 
SANTA FE on the luxurious California Limited, through 
picturesque New Mexico and Arizona. This book and @ 
pamphlet about Grand Canyon of Arizona mailed for 10 cts. 
Address Gen. Pass, Office A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago» 


TEN MINUTES’ EXERCISE FOR 
BUSY MAEM, eke: SUSE unites 


America’s leading authority on 
Physical Training. 

A complete course in Physical Education, in 5 
series. Follow the book, and you will become a 
pe sion tmanor woman. Price, 10 Cts.—All Dealers. 

OXING.—Any boy, with the aid of this book, can 
become an expert boxer. Every trick known to the box- 
ing world thoroughly explained by half-tone pictures 
made from photos especially posed for this book. 100 
pages of pictures and roo of text. 10 Cents per Copy. 


A.C. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York, (hieago, Denver, Buffalo, Baltimore, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Franeiseo, Perna ae St. Lonis, 
Kansas City, Montreal, London (England), 


} Spaldings’ Athletic Goods Catalogue—free. 
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A HISTORY OF. THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 
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RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted traits, prints, maps, plans, and pictures make the pic- 
the best years of his life to the preparation of his torial features alone tell their wonderful story of the 
great work, “A History of the American People,” from finding of the continent and the birth and growth of 
the earliest times to the accession of President Theo- what is the United States of America. There is a 
dore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and por- 
monumental in character and scope, represents the traits in India tint and black. It is a curious fact 
genius of the greatest historical thinker of modern that there is not a single complete narrative history 
times, and is written in that delightfully flowing style of the United States in existence to-day. Dr. Wood- 
which makes it read like a romance. It is printed row Wilson’s is the first. It is bound in dark-blue 
from new type specially cast in 1902. In the matter vellum cloth, leather-stamped, lettered with gold, un- 
of illustration, every field of human activity has been trimmed edges, gilt tops, etc. The edition is in five 
searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new por- volumes, and the price is $25.00. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, 
we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper's 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or the North American Review. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 














Golden State 
Limited 


If you wait until you have “time” to go to California, 
you will never go—NEVER. ‘The thing to do is to pack 
your trunk and GO. Forget household cares, dismiss busi- 
ness from your mind,and GO. Go now—THIS month. 

Why should you go? Because California is the most 

beautiful portion of this great country of ours ; 
because, by going there, you will escape the 
hardships and discomforts of February and 
March, the most trying months of the year at 
home; because a month in California will do 
you more good than all the medicine in 
Christendom. 


is the place of all others for the invalid, the 

pleasure-seeker—for every man and woman 

who is “out of sorts” and needs rest. The 

air, the sunshine, the semi-tropical vegetation, 

the mountains, the blue sea and the still bluer sky—these 
are California’s aids to health. 

California is easily reached if you take the Rock Island and Southern 


Pacific systems by way of E] Paso, At E] Paso you can stop off and visit.quaint 


and picturesque Mexico. 
The train to take is the Golden State Limited, which leaves Chicago and 


Kansas City daily and runs through to Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and San 
Francisco without change. No other train to Southern California offers as good 
service. No other train makes faster time—only 68 hours Chicago to Los Angeles. 
Less than four days from the Atlantic Coast. Through 
cars to Santa Barbara and San Francisco, 

Living is not expensive in California, As a matter 
of fact, it costs less than in almost any other part of the 


country. 

Write for beautifully illustrated lit- 
erature descriptive of California; also for 
information about the low rates now in 
effect. 








JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Il. 
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